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PREFACE 

In the writer's Studies in Trade Unionism in the Custom 
Tailoring Trade, published as a Master's thesis in 1913, is found 
an account of the rise and growth of tailors' unions in England 
and America, also material dealing with the economic history of 
the tailoring trade/ and with recent conditions in this trade, 
including statistics of the present national union. The present 
thesis is a continuation of studies in the same general field, and 
is designed to give an account of the policy of the Journeymen 
Tailors' Union of America on the subjects of collective bargain- 
ing, heli>ers and apprentices, and jurisdictional questions. The 
I>olicy of the union is first considered with reference to the in- 
terests of the journeymen tailors themselves, but in the conclud- 
ing chapter an effort is made to indicate the most important con- 
sequences of this policy ui)on the industry at large and upon 
the consumer. 

The officers and members of the Tailors' Union have been of 
great assistance in the preparation of this study, especial thanks 
being due to Mr. Thomas Sweeney, secretary of the union, and 
to Messrs. John B. Lennon and E. J. Brais, former secretaries. 
The writer also wishes to express his appreciation of criticism 
and advice given by members of the Economics Seminar, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Charles Jacob Stowell 
University of Illinois 
May, 1917 
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INTRODUCTION 

Historical Sketch of Tailors' Unions in America^ 

The journeymen tailors were among the first tradesmen in 
America to organize. There was a strike of tailors in Baltimore in 
1795, and again in 1805.* By 1806 there were at least three tai- 
lors' societies — one in Philadelphia, one in New York and one in 
Boston.® Between* this date and the Civil War a number of other 
local societies of tailors were organized, and enjoyed a more or 
less continuous and successful career. In Buffalo in 1824,^ and in 
Philadelphia in 1827," the tailors were involved in interesting 
conspiracy trials. .A similar trial growing out of a tailors' 
strike in New York City in 1835 had important political conse- 
quences, which were closely connected with the general working- 
man's movement of about that date.* The labor movement 
among the tailors appears in most respects to have followed the 
trend of the movement in general during the years 1825-1860, 
although there is no evidence that the tailors took part in the 
temporary attempt at national federation of trade unions in 

3>TliiB sketch in the main is eondensed from material in the writer's 
Studies in Trade UfUonism in the Custom Tailoring Trade, 

2 McMaster, History of the People of the United States, vol. Ill, p. 611. 

8 The Philadelphia union is stated to have been the first by the Colorado 
Commissioner of Labor, who probably obtained his information from ofieers 
of the Tailors' Union in Benver. The Philadelphia union was composed 
mainly of English tailors, who until its organization had retained their 
membership in English unions. (Colo., Biennial Beport of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 189^1900, p. 336.) The New York union is vouched for 
by Professor Carlton (History and Problems of Organised Labor, p. 17), 
and the Boston union by its present officers and members, who celebrated 
the Centennial in 1906 {TaOor, November 1906, p. 17). 

^Doovmento/ry History of American Industrial Society, voL IV, pp^ 
93-95. 

»26td., voL IV, pp. 99-264. 

« Ibid,, vol. V, Introduction, pp. 36-37. 
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1834-1837.^ We must turn to a later date for the real begiimiiig^ 
of the national movement on the part of the tailors. 

The first national union of tailors of which we have any record 
was formed in 1865 in Philadelphia, and was known as ''The 
Journeymen Tailors' National Trades Union."* The conven- 
tion at which this union was founded was composed of delegates 
from the following cities: New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Worcester, Troy, Cincinnati, and Louisville. The union 
held conventions every year from 1865 to 1876 inclusive, but 
disintegrated after 1876, largely on account of the embezzlement 
of the funds by an officer in 1875. 

A period now ensued of about seven years, including a part 
of 1883, during which there was no national union in the tailor- 
ing trade. The local unions, however, continued their activity, 
and we have the record of strikes in several localities widely 
separated.* In 1883 the national movement was resumed on the 
initiative of the Philadelphia local, which issued a call for a con- 
vention to meet in that city the second Monday in August, 1883. 
Five local unions responded: Philadelphia, New York, Troy, 
Baltimore, and Pittsburgh. Officers were elected and constitution 
and by-laws adopted.^® The new organization was entitled ''The 
Journeymen Tailors' National Union of the United States.*' 
This union, with some changes of title, has existed continuously 
until the present date. 

In the first few years f oUomng the organization of the union 

7 For a good summary of the period 1825-1840, c/. Andrews and Bliss, 
''History of Women in Trade Unions,*' p. 21, in Beport an Condition of 
fVomen and ChUd Wage Earners in the United Staies, vol. X; and for the 
period 1840-1860, ibid,, p. 63. 

8 The term "national union" in 1865 appears to have been used to de- 
scribe the convention or delegate body rather than the aggregate of all the 
fiiflfiliated locals and members. Cf. the following from the constitution 
adopted in 1865, Art 2, sec 1: **The members of the National Union 
shall be composed of its elective officers, and representatives from local 
unions. ' ' 

» Boston, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, New York, Dubuque, Washington, Den- 
ver, Des Moines, Freeport (HI.), Philadelphia. 

10 It is possible that this constitution and by-laws were not printed. 
The writer has relied for his account of the convention upon an article 
written in 1893 by one of the delegates, and the earliest constitution of 
the present national union that he has seen is dated 1884. 
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it succeeded in affiliating nearly all detached locals already in 
existence," and continued to organize new locals as opportunity 
presented. Beginning in 1883 with five locals and about 1800 
members, by 1893 it had acquired a strength of 200 locals and 
10,200 members. In 1897, however, the next date for which sta- 
tistics are reported, the number of locals was only 181, and the 
membership had decreased to about 5,700, the decline being due 
primarily to the eifects of the panic of 1893.^* In 1899 a slight 
recovery of membership was noticeable, and by 1901 the union 
had regained nearly the same strength as in 1893. From 1901 
to 1904 progress was rapid, and on January 1, 1904, the maxi- 
mum membership of about 16,000 was reached,** although the 
maximum number of locals, 331, was not reached until 1907. 
Following 1907 there was a decline, both in the number of locals 
and in the number of members, which was due in part to finan- 
cial depression, and in part to the rise of cheap systems of 
(justom tailoring outside of union jurisdiction. 

Since 1909 the membership has been about stationary, ranging 
from 12,000 to 13,000, the decline being arrested by a more vig- 
orous organizing policy ** and by the determination of the Tai- 
lors ' Union to organize workers on the cheaper systems. The 
latest report (June, 1916) *' indicates that there were on this 
date 283 local unions in good standing, located in 272 different 
cities in the United States and Canada,*' and containing about 

11 For a list of 53 local unions of whieh a record has been found as 
existing prior to the organization of the present national union, cf, Sto- 
weU, op. cit,y pp. 58-59. To this list should be added the union in Madison, 
Wis., which was in existence as early as 1864. Cf, article by R. N. Qualey, 
in The Tailor, September, 1906, p. 8. 

12 One of the effects of the panic was the almost complete loss to the 
national union of the New York local, which withdrew after a disastrous 
strike in 1894 to resist a reduction in wages, and did not reaffiliate until 
September, 1903. 

13 This maximum corresponds very nearly in date with the reaffiliation of 
the New York local. 

1* The average annual expenditure for organizing purposes from 1909 to 
1915 was $23,956.94, as compared with $13,769.98 for the period 1903-1909. 

15 Furnished to the writer by Secretary Sweeney. 

16 Two cities, Chicago and New Haven, contained each three local unions, 
and each of the following cities contained two local unions: Toronto, 
Buffalo, Boston, Pittsburgh, Washington, Denver, and San Francisco. In 
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13,000 members. New York, with 1,606 union members,^^ and 
Chicago, with 1,134, were the only cities containing more than 
1,000 members. Ten cities contained 200 to 1,000 each, and ten 
cities 100 to 200 each. The remaining 250 cities contained less than 
100 members each, although many of them are large cities. This 
is an important commentary on the relative scarcity of skilled 
joum^rmen tailors, as well as the comparatively low per cent of 
organization in some communities — matters which will engage 
our attention more fully in the body of the thesis.^" 



the eities containing more than one local union the pressers, djera and 
cleaners are organized in separate locals, and in one or two cases the 
bushefanen. 

17 Since the June, 1916, report the membership of the New York union 
has been reduced to less than 1,000 as the result of an unsuccessful strike. 

18 Cf. mfra, Ch. I, pp. 24-26, and Ch, II, pp. 78-81. 



CHAPTER I 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

In the present chapter the most important problems connected 
with collectiye bargaining in the custom tailoring trade will be 
taken np under topical heads and analyzed with reference to the 
policies and practices of the Journeymen Tailors' Union and its 
afSliated locals. 

1. METHODS AND TERRITORIAL EXTENT OF BARGAINING 

All negotiations with employers are carried on by representa- 
tives of the local or national union, and in no case by the indi- 
vidual members. This policy is clearly laid down in the consti- 
tution,^ 

In small cities, and in small shops in large cities, there is 
generally no shop organization, and in such cases, if the tailors 
working in any shop wish to take up demands or grievances with 
their employer, they can bring the matter informally to the at- 
tention of the local union, which will then take the responsibility 
for further negotiations. Negotiations on behalf of thie local 
union may be carried on by a standing committee or by a com- 
mittee appointed for the occasion. Where the local union em- 
ploys regularly a local organizer or business agent, this officer 
ordinarily takes charge of the negotiations, assisted by the com- 
mittee. If an organizer of the national union is present he will 
act in an advisory capacity to the local officers and committees, 
and by action of the local union may be given charge of negotia- 
tions, with a status similar to that of the local business agent. 
It should be understood that in all of these cases the local union 
must approve the final settlement. 

In large shops in the large cities there is frequently a shop 
organization known as the ' ' shop meeting. ' ' Business, affecting 

1 1914^ Sees. 79, 95, 131, and 153. 

13 
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a given shop is transacted by the shop meeting, subject to the 
approval of the local union. In New York City, while mass 
meetings of all the members are called from time to time, a great 
deal of the business of the union- is transacted by a delegate body 
composed of representatives from the several shop meetings.* 
Where shop meetings exist, therefore, negotiations with employ- 
ers will frequently be handled through the shop meetings affect- 
ed. If more than one shop is affected, but the demands are 
uniform in all, the different shops or shop meetings may in some 
cases form a conference committee to deal with a like committee 
from the employers. If the demands are not uniform, but dif- 
ferent demands are to be presented in several different shops, 
there is usually some basis of classification, the demands being 
uniform for shops of a certain class; in this case there will 
sometimes be a conference committee of employees and of 
employers for each class of shops. Just what method of handling 
negotiations will be employed in each case will depend on cir- 
cumstances, and will be governed in part by the kind of organi- 
zation and the arrangements with respect to officers and com- 
mittees prevailing in the local union. 

In cases of negotiations involving all shops, or at any rate all 
union shops, in a city, negotiations on the employers' side are 
sometimes carried on by a committee representing the local em- 
ployers' association, or Merchant Tailors' Exchange, as it is 
usually called.^ But this is not customary except in the larger 
cities. Where the merchant tailors are not organized, negotia- 
tions affecting all of the shops present no unusual features, un- 
less the matter comes to a strike, in which case the merchant 
tailors often organize temporarily to safeguard their interests. 

The Tailors' Union takes a favorable attitude toward carrying 
on negotiations with the local employers' associations. As early 

2 Some of the earlier iESues of The TaUar eontain lists of the shop meet- 
ings in large cities. For example, in 1891, there were 59 shop meetings in 
New York City, which met every week; and in Chicago there were 15 shop 
meetings, meeting usually every two weeks. The Tailor, May, 1891, inside 
back cover. 

s Secretary Samuel H. Spring of the National Association of Merchant 
Tailors says in correspondence with the writer: ''Some of the local asso- 
ciations do have committees whose duty it is to care for strikes or dis- 
putes. ' ' 
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as 1889 Secretary Lennon^ advocated conference committees of 
the unions on the one hand and of the employers' exchanges 
on the other, for the purpose of avoiding strikes;** and in 
1909 the convention and the membership adopted a resolution to 
the same effect.' 

It has been impossible to bring about arrangements between 
the Tailors' Union and the national employers' associations for 
national conferences for the adjustment of disputes. In the 
early days of the Tailors' Union there was no apparent hostility 
between the employers' organization, then known as the Mer- 
chant Tailors' National Exchange,^ and the union. On the con- 
trary, there appeared to be some grounds for cooperation, par- 
ticularly in connection with tariff laws which were regarded as 
injurious to the trade, and with regard to the importation of 
English-made clothing, which required to be altered to fit Amer- 
ican styles, and which the American journeymen had more than 
once refused to alter.® In fact, representatives of the union took 
part on several occasions with representatives of the employers 
in conferences, and in one case in a mass meeting, for the pur- 
pose of securing changes in the tariff laws affecting the tailoring 
industry.® However, by 1893 the exchange was recognized as an 
opponent by the union, and in his 1893 report ^® Secretary Len- 
non, after remarking that during the preceding year there had 
been many conflicts between the union and the exchange, which 
had been expensive to both, recommended that the executive 
officers of the union should confer with the ofiicers of the ex- 
change and endeavor to formulate some plan of arbitration for 

4 John B. Lennon was president of the Journeymen Tailors' Union of 
America for the year 1884-1885, and general secretary for twenty-three 
years, from 1887-1910. The office of president was abolished in 1889, 
leaving the secretary as chief executive. For biographical sketch of Mr. 
Lennon, c/. Stowell, op, dt,, p. 93. 

5 The Tailor, November, 1889, article on '*The Evils of the Trade and 
how to Bemedy Them." 

« The Tailor f August, 1909, p. 44, Proposition No. 40 ; vote, November, 
1909, supplement. 

7 Organized 1887. 

8 The Tailor y August, 1891, p. 2, and August, 1893, p. 3, reports of gen- 
eral secretary on conference committees. 

9 The Tailor y March, 1892, p. 4; April, 1892, p. 4; June, 1892, p. 4. 

10 The TaUory August, 1893. 
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the settlement of any difference that might arise. The result of 
this recommendation will appear in a later paragraph. 

In 1896 the exchange endeavored to establish a mutual bene- 
iit fund for employees of its members, but this plan was viewed 
with suspicion by the union men, and seems to have met with 
little success.^^ In 1901, and again in 1903, Mr. Lennon repeated 
his recommendation that the exchange be approached on the 
subject of arbitration.^* The 1903 committee on laws and audit ^' 
approved specifically this recommendation, and the general sec- 
retary was instructed by the Executive Board to open corre- 
spondence with the Merchant Tailors' National Exchange.^* 

To understand the results of this correspondence it is neces- 
sary to note that in February, 1903, a new association of mer- 
chants was formed, known as the Merchant Tailors' National 
Protective Association, which was a characteristic '* open-shop" 
association, organized for the purpose of releasing the merchant 
tailors from what they regarded as the domination of the un- 
ions.^" Not all of the local branches of the old Merchant Tailors' 

11 The TaUor, February, 1896, p. 6, and editorial, p. 8. 

12 The Tailor, Augast, 1901, p. 4, and August, 1903, p. 5, reports of gen- 
eral secretary on ^'Arbitration." 

18 Proceedings, The TaOor, August, 1903, p. 15. Prior to 1894, constitu- 
tional questions were submitted to committees of the convention. In 1894 
an amendment was passed providing for a special committee to meet before 
each convention, to be known as the committee on laws and audit. This 
committee was required to audit the books of the general officers, to exam- 
ine proposed amendments to the constitution, and to make a report to the 
convention. In 1896 this conmiittee was given power to take the place of a 
convention in years when the convention did not meet, and to send out such 
propositions as it approved for a general vote. In 1897, 1899, 1901, 1903, 
and 1907 the committee acted in this capacity, no conventions being held 
in these years. In 1909 the meetings of the committee between conventions 
were abolished, but its services before conventions are still retained. 

1* Proceedings General Executive Board, The Tailor, September, 1903, p. 
17. 

IV The following is quoted in The TaiXor, Hay, 1903, p. 9, as a correct 
description of the principles of the Merchant Tailors' National Protective 
Association, reprinted from its literature: 

''In the association's declaration of principles any intention to interfere 
with the 'proper functions' of labor organizations is disclaimed. It is also 
set forth that strikes and lockouts are absolutely disapproved of, and that 
no question wiU be arbitrated with men on strike; no lockout wiU be coun- 
tenanced on any arbitrable question unless arbitration has failed; workmen 
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National Exchange joined the Protective Association, but for 
the time being the latter association took up the functions of an 
employers' association in the trade. The communication, there- 
fore, of the Tailors' secretary, addressed to the exchange, and 
st^gesting the adoption of a G^ystem of arbitration, was referred 
to the Protective Association. The reply of the Protective Asso- 
ciation, together with some references to the previous experience 
of the union with the exchange, is indicated by the following 
extract from Secretary Lennon's report to the 1905 convention :^® 

Their officers [i. e., the officers of the ProtecUye Associatioii] answered 
to the effect that nothing could be done with the matter until their coming 
convention which was held in February 1903. Immediately after that I re- 
ceived a communication stating in essence that they could not take tiie 
matter up for the reason that there were some things declared for in our 

will not be discriminated against because of membership in any society or 
organization; number of apprentices is to be determined solely by the em- 
ployer; employees will not be permitted to place any restriction on methods 
of production of the employer, who will also elect whether employees shall 
be paid by the piece or by the hour; employees may leave when they see fit 
and may be discharged when the employer sees fit - these being matters not 
subject to arbitration. The association advises its members to meet their 
employees individually or collectively and endeavor to adjust difficulties on 
an equitable basis. This failing, a board of arbitration is advised, the em- 
ployees keeping at work pending its decision. Members not complying with 
these recommendations are denied the support of the association, unless the 
organization approves the course taken. The declaration of principles con- 
cludes as follows: 

** 'This association will not countenance any conditions of wages which 
are not just, or which will not allow a workman of average efficiency to earn 
at least a fair wage.' 

"According to a booklet issued by the association, the organization will 
stand for American rights and American freedom; it will provide for the 
interchange of information concerning the character and competency of 
employees and the distribution of journeymen as circumstances require. A 
system of registration of employees and the use of recommendation and 
identification cards is also to be instituted. Every effort is to be made to 
settle disputes amicably, but if the organization is forced ino a conflict, a 
solid front is to be presented. The association will, in case of trouble, 
assist in procuring workmen and in having the members' work done. It 
will, through its agents in every city, be promptly advised of any proposed 
action detrimental to the interests of its members and be prepared for any 
emergency which may arise." 

i^The Tailor, February, 1906, p. 8. For Lennon's view of the Protec- 
tive Association, see also The Tailor, June, 1903, p. 16, editorial; and Aug- 
ust, 1909, p. 11, secretary's report to the 1909 convention. 
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eonatitatioii that thej considered antagonistie to the best interest of the 
merohant tailors of the country. What the matters were to which they 
referred they did not, however, state. An additional letter was written by 
myself suggesting that even these things of which they complained might 
in some way be adjusted or eliminated, if we could only meet and talk the 
matter over, but nothing came of it, as apparently the ProtectiTe Associa- 
tion had no desire to do business with us along the lines of either concili- 
ation or arbitration. 

The 8t. Paul Convention which was held over eleven years ago appointed 
Bro. Frederick Jensen and myself a committee to confer with the Merchant 
Tailors' National Exchange upon the same subject of conciliation and arbi- 
tration. We attended their convention held at Washington, D. O., submitted 
the matter to them, and were told by their conmiittee that they had decided 
to do nothing in the matter for the reason that there were too large a 
number of their members who did not employ members of the J. T. U. of A. 
Our Union has stood from its very beginning for conciliation and arbitration 
of any disputes that might arise in so far as they refer to questions of 
wages, conditions of labor or any of those questions which are in most 
every case the cause of strikes and lockouts. We have been invariably 
turned down by the organization of the Merchant Tailora I make this 
statement so that you will have the record, and that the world at large can 
have the record showing that it is not the trade union that refuses concilia- 
tion and arbitration. At least not in our trade, but that it is the employers' 
associations, and I am sure the J. T. U. of A. will be found ready in the 
future as in the past at any time the Merchant Tailors' organization are 
willing to meet with us and attempt faithfully and honestly to arrive at 
some kind of an agreement and understanding that wiU make for continued 
peace, and consequent continued prosperity in the merchant tailoring in- 
dustry. 

In Pebruaiy, 1906, representatives of several of the local 
branches of merchant tailors which had not joined the Protec- 
tive Association met in New York City and re-formed the Nation- 
al Exchange. The Protective Association and the National Ex- 
change continued their existence side by side until February, 
1910, when they held a joint convention and united under the 
title, "National Association of Merchant Tailors of America." ^^ 

The report of Secretary Lennon to the 1909 convention of the 
Tailors indicated that up to that date no further satisfaction had 
been obtained in the matter of negotiating a plan of arbitration 
with the merchant tailors' associations. In 1911 and 1912 Sec- 
retary Brais attended the convention of the National Association 
of Merchant Tailors, and was given the floor to address the con- 
vention. He reported that he found a friendly spirit manifested 

17 Bamuel H. Spring, correspondence, October 29, 1916. 
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toward the Journeymen Taflors' Union, and that the new mer- 
chants' association had appointed a labor committee, which was 
willing to meet with a committee of the union. However, Mr. 
Brais reported further, the merchants' association in 1912 had 
local branches in only fourteen cities, although they had individ- 
ual members in seventy-five cities, and it was the opinion of the 
president of the association that his organization would have to 
become more extensive before a national agreement with the 
union would be possible.*® 

In February, 1916, the National Association of Merchant 
Tailors included thirteen local associations** and two hundred 
individual members representing one hundred and twenty-five 
cities in which there were no local associations.^^ The literature 
of the association indicates that it is organized to promote the 
interests of its members, both in a mercantile way and in con- 
nection with labor troubles, but there is no evidence of any hos- 
tility to the Journeymen Tailors' Union as such, and the secre- 
tary of the Merchants' Association states that its members have 
had "very little real serious trouble, nothing general,"^* with 
their employees. 

2. GENERAL DESCRIPTION OP COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 

The collective agreement in the tailoring industry is primarily 
a list of piece rates, and is universally known as a "bill of 
prices." However, the agreement may, and generally does, con- 
tain provisions covering matters other than wages. These addi- 
tional provisions will be discussed in their proper places. At 
this point it is desired to call attention only to a clause in the 
model agreement approved by the Tailors' Union.** This clause 

18 The TaHoTy March, 1911, p. 2&) E. J; Brais, eorrespondence, March 2, 
1912. * 

19 Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Erie, New 
York C&tj, Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis, Toledo, VSTashington. 

20 Official Becord of the Seventh Awnudl Convention of the National 
Association of Merchant Tabors of America, St. Louis, Missouri, I^bruary 
8-10, 1916. 

21 Samuel H. Spring, correspondence, October 29, 1916. 

22 In 1905 a model agreement was drawn up by a committee of the Tail- 
ors' Union and approved by a referendum vote. This model agreement 
contains all of the usual items, but the prices are left blank to be filled in 
by agreement between the union and the employers in each city. The 
Tailor, August, 1905, pp. 1-4. 
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provides that the a^eement shall be self-renewing, unless one 
of the parties desires a change.*' This provision is of more im- 
I>ortanee than appears at first sight. It was found by the Tailors 
that the mere presentation of a bill for renewal was frequently 
irritating to the employers, and if the latter happened to be in an 
** open-shop" frame of mind, the request for renewal might be 
made the occasion for a break with the union. There is little 
doubt that the self -renewing feature of the agreement has con- 
siderably reduced the friction between employers and employees. 

3. ECONOMIC DEMANDS AND POLICIES OF THE UNION 

(a) Recognition of the Union 

The demand for recognition of the union is essentially equiv- 
alent to a demand that the employer shall recognize and employ 
the system of collective bargaining for determining the terms and 
conditions of employment. '* Recognition of the union" implies 
that the employer will meet the representatives of the union, 
whether his own employees or not, and deal with them as the 
authorized representatives of his employees. As in most indus- 
tries, the union has been obliged on a number of occasions to 
fight for this kind of recognition. Particularly during the period 
of ascendency of the Merchant Tailors' National Protective As- 
sociation, there were frequent attempts on the part of employers 
to oblige their employees to bargain as individuals. Sometimes 
the expiration of a former agreement and the presentation of a 
new scale of prices by the employees was made the occasion for 
the break by the employers. The unions have invariably refused 
to abandon the principle of collective bargaining, and in most 
cases the employers have given up their demands and made a 

settlement with the union committees, although sometimes long 

• 

23 < < It is hereby agreed by and between the parties hereto that the above 
bin of prices and conditions shall be in full force and effect from and 
after . . . for one year, and shall continue indefinitely provided, how- 
ever, that at least thirty days prior to each year's termination and every 
year thereafter, if either party wishes to change any provision of this bill 
of prices and agreement, they shall notify the other party, in writing, to 
that effect, specifying the change or changes desired, whereupon a meeting 
shall be arranged between the parties hereto, to make a new agreement, if 
possible." Model Agreement, Journeymen Tailors' Union of America, The 
Tailor, loo, cit. 
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and exi)ensive strikes were necessary before this result was se- 
cured.** 

During the years when the ''open-shop'' agitation by employ- 
ers in all industries was most vigorous, it frequently happened 
in the tailoring trade that an employer who had been accus- 
tomed to doing business with the union announced that hence^ 
forward he was going to run an ''open shop." Such an an- 
nouncement generally created considerable excitement in the 
local union, and letters were dispatched to headquarters asking 
permission to call a strike to compel "recognition of the union*' 
by the employer. In such cases Secretary Lennon was accus- 
tomed to advise the locals that it made no difference what the 
employer called his shop, as long as the people working there 
were members of the union, and that the most substantial recog- 
nition that a union could receive was the payment of the scale of 
prices previously agreed upon. The locals were therefore ad- 
vised to take no action until the employer undertook to introduce 
non-union people or until he refused to pay the scale. By this 
policy there is no doubt that many useless strikes were avoided, 
as in many cases the employers were glad to let well enough 
alone.*"^ 

s« For aceounts of strikes of this kind ef. Stowell, op. dt., pp. 124-125, 
New York strike of 1894; p. 126, strikes in Kansas Gitj, Denver, Bingliam- 
ton, N.T., Milwaukee, and Gleveland, 1903-1904; p. 127, lockout in Los 
Angeles, Cal. The following communication of the employers to the tailors 
in Kansas City in 1903 is an interesting sample of an employers' "ulti- 
matum : " 

"Believing it to be our mutual interest, the undersigned merchant tai- 
lors have resolved that in the future we will treat with our men as individ- 
uals only, and employ same as long as they meet our requirements. It is 
not our motive to reduce wages; on the contrary, we will pay more for the 
highest class of workmanship, thereby making it an incentive to excel; we 
decline to pay as much for poor work as the flrst-dass men are justly en- 
titled to. We also reserve the right to judge the class to which it belongs, 
and to place the jours in their respective grades. We decline to furnish 
back shops, as past experience has proven them to be a detriment to the 
craft, instead of a help. We will not put any restrictions on our men as to 
helpers, as we deem it very essential to the trade that we have apprentices. ' ' 
The Tailor, August, 1903, p. 24. 

35 Cf. The Ta&or, October, 1902, p. 12, and April, 1907, p. 15, editorials 
by Secretary Lennon. 
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(b) The Union Shop 

For purposes of this discussion a terminology is employed 
which is coming into use among students of the labor question, 
and which endeavors to avoid the confusion and ambiguity which 
has frequently attended the use of the terms, ' ' open shop ' ' and 
'* closed shop/' Under this terminology two kinds of shops are 
recognized, the ''union shop'' and the ''non-union shop." The 
union shop is said to exist in an establishment where wages and 
conditions of employment for all employees are determined by 
agreement between the union and the employer. The non-union 
shop is said to exist in an establishment in which wages and con- 
ditions are determined by the employer without consulting the 
union. The above definitions being given, union shops are sub- 
divided into "closed union shops" and "open union shoi)s," and 
non-union shop^ are subdivided into "closed non-union shops" 
and "open non-union shops." The "closed union shop" is held 
to exist in establishments where, as a matter of agreement be- 
tween the employer and the union, none but union members can 
obtain or retain employment. This represents the ideal from 
the trade union standpoint. The "closed non-union shop" is 
held to exist in establishments where, by reason of the attitude 
or policy of the employer, no union member can obtain or re- 
tain employment. This represents the ideal from the standpoint 
of employers who are opposed to unionism. Between the two 
extremes are the "open union shop" and the "open non-union 
shop." In the "open union shop" wages and conditions of 
labor are regulated by agreement with the union, but non- 
unionists are at liberty to secure employment, and to retain it, 
so far as anything in the agreement is concerned. In the "open 
non-union shop" wages and conditions are regulated by the em- 
ployer without consulting the union, but the union members 
are at liberty to secure and retain employment, so far as any- 
thing in the policy of the employer is concerned. 

It is obvious from the above discussion that the force which 
prevents the non-unionists from working in a closed union shop 
is the strength of the union, manifested by its ability to secure a 
closed shop clause in the agreement, and to enforce the same; 
while the force that prevents the unionist from working in a 
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closed non-anion shop is the i>ower of hiring and discharge on 
the part of the employer. 

Shops of all four kinds are found in the cnstom tailoring trade, 
but a majority are union shops, open or closed, and open non- 
union shops. Only a few shops have come to the writer 's atten- 
tion where unionists are excluded altogether by action of the 
employer, although there are some shops where they are ex- 
cluded by action of the union.'* The tailors, like other unions, 
have been obliged to face an ''oi>en shop'' movement on the part 
of the employers. As already explained,'^ where this movement 
consisted simply of talk, the executive officers of the union have 
advised that it be overlooked altogether. Where, however, the 
employers have carried the matter to the point of a lockout or a 
refusal altogether to deal with the union, the Tailors, as already 
noted,'* have resisted vigorously and have become involved in 
some serious conflicts. 

The danger of trouble with the employers over the union shop 
question has been met in part by a diplomatic attitude on the 
part of the unions. They have recognized that a demand upon 
an employer to sign a closed shop agreement is generally irritat- 
ing, and they have not always insisted upon a closed shop clause 
in their agreements.'* The Tailors have relied upon the strength 
of the organization rather than upon the written agreement to 
get everybody in the shop into the union. The principle has 
been repeatedly laid down by their officers, that a weak union 
cannot enforce a closed shop, even with a written agreement, 
but a strong union can enforce a closed shop without a written 
agreement. It is true that many of the Tailors' agreements 
specify that only union men shall be employed, and wherever 
the employer desires the use of the label, this condition is always 
understood, either expressly or tacitly. But where the employer 
for any reason objects to a closed shop clause in the agreement, 

20 In both eases the exclusion of unionists is usually the result of a strike 
or lockout which has been lost by the union, and which has left consider- 
able bitterness of feeling on both sidea 

27 Supra, p. 21. 

28 Supra, p. 20. 

2»The model agreement approved by the Tailors' Union says nothing 
whatever about the employment of union men only. 
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the national officers of the Tailors' Union have ordinarily ad- 
vised the local union to accept the agreement without this clause, 
provided all other terms were satisfactory. And where a strike 
has been in progress, in which the closed shop agreement was one 
of the demands, if a settlement of all other demands could be 
secured, the local union has be^i advised to waive the closed 
shop demand. 

The aim has been in all cases to get the non-unionists into the 
union with the least possible friction with the employer, and the 
strike against the non-unionist has been employed only as a last 
resort. When, however, it became evident that one or more non- 
unionists who had obtained work in a shop hitherto solidly union 
were not going to join voluntarily, there has been no hesitation 
on the part of the national officers in supporting the local union 
in striking, if necessary, for the purpose of getting the non- 
unionists either into the union, or out of the shop. It was 
formerly the custom in such cases to demand from the employer 
the discharge of the offending employees, unless they joined the 
union, but after such action had been construed by some of the 
courts as conspiracy, the union found it necessary to confine 
itself to notifying the employer that the unionists did not care 
to work with the men in question. This, of course, left him his 
choice between the union men and the non-union men, and if 
orders were coming in rapidly the employer ordinarily induced 
the non-unionists to join, and in some cases even went so far as 
to i)ay their initiation fees. The knowledge of the fact that the 
union was prepared to strike if necessary has often been suffi- 
cient to bring the non-unionists in without further trouble. 

In this connection it should be observed that the regulations 
of the Tailors' Union on the subject of the union shop affect 
mainly journeymen tailors capable of working for the best 
stores, employing the old system of production, because it is in 
this class of stores in the main that the union has maintained its 
influence. 

An investigation made in 1911 showed that in 65 cities report- 
ing,*® there were 1,239 merchant tailoring establishments of the 

80 Beplies to the questionnaire were received from 73 cities, but only 65 
covered both the item of onion shops and the item of union memberafaip. 
The eight cities not reporting on both of these items were New York, Chi- 
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Mnd organized by the Tailors' Union, and of these 378, or 30.5 
per cent, were union shops. In the same cities it was reported 
that there were 6,074 tailors eligible to membership, and of these 
2,640, or 43.5 per cent, were union members. The fact that the 
percentage of union members is larger than the percentage of 
union shops is probably to be explained on the ground that the 
union has organized more large shops than small ones. A num- 
ber of small shops, where the proprietor employs no journeymen, 
and is not himself a union member, are not organized at all. It 
is evident from these figures that in the cities reporting the union 
controlled less than half of the tailors, and somewhat less than 
one-third of the shops; but from various sources the writer is 
informed that, if the finest stores and the most skilled journey- 
men are considered, the percentage, both of joumejonen tailors 
and of shops, controlled by the union is considerably higher.*^ 
The percentage in both respects is also higher in small cities 
than in large ones. In thirty cities of less than 25,000 popula- 
tion, it was reported in 1911 that there were 627 tailors eligible 
to membership, of whom 530, or 84 per cent, were in the unions ; 
and in the same cities it was reported that there were 150 mer- 

cago, San Francisco, Seattle, St. Paul, Troj, Peoria, and Manitowoc For 
the returns in detail, cf. Stowell, op. cit., pp. 140-143, 147. For explanation 
of method and probable accuracy of the investigation, of, ibid,, pp. 132-134, 
145. 

<i A pamphlet published by the American Federation of Labor in 1^11, 
entitled, "Manufacturers Using Labels of Unions affiliated with the Union 
Label Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor," gives a 
list of 693 establishments in the United States and Canada entitled to use 
the Journeymen Tailors' label, and actually using it. In the 72 cities 
covered by the writers' investigations, his figures indicate 546 union shops, 
while in the same cities, the A. F. of L. pamphlet indicates 276 label 
establishments. The terms "union shop" and "label establishment" are 
nearly coextensive, but not quite; all label establishments must be union 
shops, but not all imion shops actually use the label, as customers and em- 
ployers sometimes object to its use. The A. F. of L. pamphlet does not 
indicate the methods employed for assembling the information therein con- 
tained, but it seems probable that it is based upon incomplete returns from 
the cities considered. 

To those familiar with the relative quality of the stores in any locality, 
the A. F. of L. pamphlet will be found useful for examining the con- 
clusion, that the best stores are more thoroughly organized by the Tailors' 
Union than those of a lower grade. 
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chant tailoring establishments, of which 118, or 79 per cent, 
were union shops. In twelve cities of more than 100,000 pop^ 
nlation,'* it was reported that there were 4,459 tailors eligible to 
membership, of whom 1,372, or 31 per cent, were in the anions ; 
and in the same cities it was reported that there were 901 mer- 
chant tailoring establishments, of which 138, or 15 per cent, 
were union shops. To explain folly the differences in these re- 
spects between large and small cities would require a more com- 
plete knowledge of the conditions in each city than that which is 
at present available. In general, however, the difficulty of effec- 
tive organization in the large cities is explained: (a) by the 
greater territory to be covered; (b) by the large number of im- 
migrant tailors, who either are not familiar with conservative 
trade union methods or are not in sympathy with them; (c) by 
the fact that many of the skilled tailors in the large cities are 
virtually contractors, employing a number of helpers; these 
tailors were kept out of the union by the one helper rule, when 
this rule was in force, and furthermore, being more than half 
employers, they lack the unity of interest necessary to the f orma^ 
tion of a successful union. Some of the local conditions that ac- 
count for the low x>^r cent of organization in certain si>ecific 
cities are : (a) the drift of the trade to fashion centers, such as 
New York and Boston; (b) the effect of unfortunate strikes; (c) 
the neglect of the union in some cities to pay attention to any 
but the best stores. 

Concluding the discussion of the shop question, it should be 
noted that among journeymen tailors the regulations of the un- 
ion are familiar ; these tailors do not as a rule expect to get work 
in a union shop unless they keep up their union membership, 
and if they have fallen out of benefit, or have never been mem- 
bers, they generally square themselves with the union without 
trouble. The duty of keeping watch over the interests of the 
union in this respect devolves upon a member in each shop 
known as the shop steward, who collects the dues and sees that 
new tailors are brought into the union. The terms of the union 
are not onerous ; the initiation fee is low,** there is practically no 

82 Boston, deyeland, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Milwaukee, Kanaaa 
Oitj, Indianapolis, Portland, Atlanta, Winnipeg, Lowell. 

88 $2.00, unless the candidate was formerly a member, in which case he 
must pay $6.00. 
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discrimination (with the exception of some unions that bar ne- 
gro tailors) except for offenses against the union, and the new- 
comer is allowed to go to work in the shop and if necessary to 
wait until he gets his first wages before he is obliged to pay his 
initiation fee and his first month's dues. The Tailors' Union 
has had, therefore, comparatively little difficulty in maintaining 
the union shop principle, where once established, except in those 
cases where the employers have broken with the union and delib- 
erately endeavored to fill their shops with non-union men. 

(c) Wages 

The wage agreement or price bill. The employees of tailor 
shops include both piece and time workers. An investigation 
made in 1911 showed that of 5,084 union members in 69 cities 
(representing 41 -per cent of the total membership and 22 per 
cent of all local unions) 3,970 were employed on the piece sysh 
tem, and 1,114 on the weekly system.** Of the employees work- 
ing on the weekly system, a majority are bushelmen. The bal- 
ance are employed chiefly in shops which have adopted the 
weekly system for all employees; although some are in shops 
where the piece system is retained for the skilled journeymen, 
but one or more pressors or finishers are employed by the week. 
In a majority of shops, therefore, the wage agreements contain 
(1) piece scales, (2) time scales. 

(1) Piece scales. The Tailors belong in that group of unions 
which '*work under scales which attempt to cover, by descriptive 
enumeration, every type or pattern for which a distinct rate is 
to be paid. " "'^ It is not proposed to discuss all of the tech- 
nicalities of tailors' bills of prices.'* There are three matters, 
however, that require particular attention: (a) classification of 
materials, (b) classification of firms, (c) payment of helpers. 

(a) Classification of materials. There are two reasons for 

«* Cf. Stowell, op. cii,, pp. 151-155, 157. 

85 D. A. MeC^be, The Standard Bate in American Trade Unions, p. 35. 
MeOabe includes in this group, besides the Tailors, the Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers, the Flint Glass Workers, the Operative Potters, the shirt and overall 
workers in the United Garment Workers, and the stove molders in the 
Molders' Union. 

86 The reader who is interested can obtain a good idea of a tailors' bill 
of prices from the model agreement and the report of the committee who 
recommended the same. C/. The TaXUyr, Augpist, 1905, pp. 1-4. 
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the classification of materials for purposes of determining piece 
rates; first, the fact that some materials enter into the more ex- 
pensive suits, while others enter into the cheaper suits; and 
second, the fact that some materials are harder for the tailor to 
work on than others. The model agreement of the Tailors' Un- 
ion contains two classes of materials, as follows: 

First class goods: Basket, beaver, birdseje, ehinehilla, crayenett, covert 
cloth, crepe, corkscrew, diagonals, drap-te^te, doeskin, elysians, fancy vest- 
ings, frieze, kersey, melton, montagnac piqne, pilot, petershams, ribs, silk, 
stockinetts, tricot, unfinished worsteds, velvet, Venetians, vicuna, worsted, 
whip cord. 

Second class goods: Alpaca, cassimere, cheviot, corduroy, duck, flannel, 
jeans, linen, marseilles, mohair, seersucker, serge, tweed, thibit, velveteen, 
wool crash, wasdi vestings. 

The goods listed in the first class are those which are ordinarily 
used for the higher priced garments; they are also of a rela- 
tively compact and hard texture, making them harder to sew 
and press. The goods in the second class are of a softer and 
looser texture, and enter into the moderate priced garments.'^ 
The model agreement is not compulsory, and some local unions 
have only one class of materials in their bills^ but where they 
have the two classes, the piece rate is higher for the first class 
than for the second. The model agreement does not contemplate 
the setting of two prices for every kind of garment. There are 
some garments which are intended to be listed as first class, 
regardless of material ; for example, dress coats, vests and trou- 
sers, Tuxedos, frock coats, new market overcoats and surtouts. 

(b) Classification of firms. In cities of moderate size the 
same bill of prices is usually paid in all of the establishments 
controlled by the union. But in large cities, where there are 
classes of stores, some handling high priced garments only, while 

87 The classification of goods is. not a new thing in the tailoring trade. 
Cf, the following extract from the speech for the defense in a trial of tai- 
lors for conspiracy in Philadelphia in 1827: 

''Distinctions of various kinds had been attempted between thick and 
thin clothing. ... To put an end to such altercations a specification of 
prices was determined on, and such a printed document prepared as would 
effectually preclude any further ambiguity." The Trial of Twenty-fawr 
Journeymen TcMors, charged with a conspiracy, Philadelphia, 1827. Be- 
printed in Documentary History of American Industrial Society, TV, 142- 
143. 
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Others handle the moderate priced and lower priced garments, 
the union has not found it possible to secure the same piece rates 
in all the stores, and has accepted a lower bill in some stores than 
m others. For example, in New York City the various bills paid 
can be grouped into about four classes, the differences in piece 
rates being roughly proportionate to the differences in the prices 
of the garments sold by each class of stores. It has been claimed 
on behalf of the tailors that they recognized more thoroughly 
than any other craft the principle that the employer should not 
be asked to pay the same wage to workmen of different grades 
of ability, and employed on different grades of work.*® Never- 
theless it has been difficult to adjust the biUs in different stores 
in a way satisfactory to the merchant tailors, the complaint be- 
ing that journeymen worked on a given grade of clothing for one 
firm at one rate and on the same grade of clothing for another 
firm at a lower rate. The most satisfactory results have been 
secured in those cities, where it was possible to make the bill uni- 
form in all the union stores. 

(e) Payment of helpers. Where a journeyman tailor works 
with help, the helper is paid by the journeyman, and not by the 
employer. The usual rule is that the helper gets one-third of 
the price of the job, and the tailor two-thirds. On this system 
it is obvious that the helper will share in any increase in piece 
wages secured by the journeyman. However, in order to give 

S8 * < Our imions are severely criticised for maintaining a minimum bill af 
prices, the merchant tailors harping, a few of them at anj rate, on the old 
worn-out statement that all men are not equally capable and are therefore 
not entitled to the same compensation. We have never denied this claim, 
and do not deny it. We fix a minimum scale to cover the average journey- 
man, and if there are men of special expertness the merchant tailor has 
always been at liberty to pay as much more than the scale as he pleases, 
and not only is this true, but as is the case in no other industry we present 
different price bills to different establishments. The store requiring the 
finest work and the finest workmen is asked to pay the highest bill, and 
those requiring less skill, we do not require them to pay the same scale. 
This gives the merchant tailor an opportunity to employ that class of me- 
chanics that are needed to turn out his trade. I know of no other craft in 
which this principle is so thoroughly recognized as in that of the tailors." 
The Tailor, October, 1903, p. 16, editorial on <<The Trade Union and 
Business Stability." 
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offieial endorsement to this principle, a constitntional amend- 
ment was submitted and passed in 1907, as follows:^* 

In aU cases where helpers are employed the helpers shall participate in 
all increase of wages, reduction of the hours of labor, etc., in the same 
proportion as the journeyman tailor that employs them. 

(2) Weekly scales. We consider (a) weekly scales in shops 
where both piece workers and weekly workers are employed; (b) 
weekly scales in shops employing the weekly system exclusively. 
The model agreement, which is drafted for case (a), contains 
the following provisions which are of importance in this con- 
nection : 

All extras not mentioned in this bill shall be paid for at the rate of not 
less than cents per hour. 

Bushelling by the hour shall not be less than cents. 

Bushelmen's wages shall not be less than dollars a week; working 

day shall not be more than ten hours. 

But the model agreement provides for exclusive weekly agree- 
ments if the local unions desire: 

The adoption of this piece price bill shall not be construed as prohibiting 
any Local Union from making an agreement to make all work by the week 
in accord with our constitution. 

There are a few localities where a large part of the work is 
made on the weekly system. For example, in 1911 it was found 
that about one-half of the members of the Seattle union, and 
about forty per cent of the members of the San Francisco un- 
ion, were working by the week. The present union scale for 
weekly workers in Seattle is as follows:*® 

Coats 

Per Week 

Tailors $25.00 

Operators 25.00 

Operator's assistant. 18.00 

Pressers 25.00 

Presser's assistant 18.00 

Buttonhole maker 18.00 

Pirst-class finisher 16.00 

Second-class finisher 14.00 

Try-on maker 18.00 

^9 The TaOor, September, 1907, p. 16, Proposition No. 1. 

40 The TcMoTj April 10, 1917, p. 3. Other details of the union agreement 
for weekly workers in Seattle, and a description of the diverse methods of 
producing clothing in that city, may be found in the same issue. 
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Fefte 

Operator 22.00 

Operator's assistant. 16.00 

Presser 22.00 

Presser'a aasistant 18.00 

Buttonhole maker 16.00 

Finisher 12.00 

Trou8er9 

Operator 22.00 

Operator's assistant. 16.00 

Pressor 22.00 

Pressor 's assistant 18.00 

First-class finisher 14.00 

Seeond-4slass finisher 12.00 

Bwihelmen 

Bushelman 25.00 

Bushelman's assistant 22.00 

A curious combination of the time and piece i^stems of 
payment is found in the *'time logs" which are in use in some 
localities in Canada. In a time log each piece is standardized 
at so many hours, the hourly rate being constant. 

Wage policy of union, (a) Reductions. It has been the uni- 
form policy of the Tailors' Union to resist reductions whenever 
offered. There has been no deviation from this policy except in 
times of extreme industrial depression. In resisting reductions 
the union has met with a high degree of success, and it has been 
found necessary to accept few reductions, except during panic 
times. 

(b) Increases. Considerable discretion has been exercised by 
the Tailors' Executive Board in the matter of supporting de^ 
mands for increased wages. It has been their rule for a number 
of years to require from local unions desiring to raise their 
price bills a copy of the bill already x)aid^ as well as a copy of 
the bill which it is desired to present to the employers, so that 
the board can see directly the amount of the increase demanded. 
The board has never placed obstacles in the way of any local 
union's obtaining as large an increase as possible by peaceable 
negotiations, but when it has been evident that a strike would 
be necessary, the board has usually required that the local union 
should not demand more than a ten per cent increase ; and the 
locals have been strongly urged to accept a compromise of less 
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than this amount, rather than to strike. Care has also been taken 
to present bills at the beginning of the good seasons, when the 
employers are rushed with orders and can least afford a strike. 
These policies have been followed quite consistently, with the 
result that a very large part of the demands made by the local 
unions have been settled on a satisfactory basis without strikes. 
Where strikes have been necessary, a large per cent have suc- 
ceeded, and, as a rule, the gains made have been i>ermanent. 

Results of wage policy. With reference to the actual accom- 
plishments of the Tailors' Union in the matter of wages, there 
are several questions which naturally arise: 

(1) What are the average yearly earnings of tailors at the 
present time: (a) of coatmakers, (b) of vestmakers, (c) of 
trousersmakers, (d) of bushelmen or other journeymen employed 
by the week, (e) of heli)erst 

(2) What has been the per cent of increase or decrease in 
tailor's piece rates over any given period of years! 

(3) Have the annual earnings of tailors changed in the same 
proportion as their piece wages t 

(4) To what extent have increases been due to the activities 
of tailors' unions, and to what extent to other causes t 

(5) Have increases in wages kept pace with the increase in 
the prices of commodities ordinarily consumed by workmen of 
the same general standard of living as the tailors? 

(6) Have the wages of tailors kept pace with those of other 
workmen of the same general preparation and skill t 

It is obvious that all of the above questions may be applied 
to specified localities or districts, or to the country as a whole. 
The extraordinary diversity of the conditions *^ under which the 

41 In addition to the differences in skill and speed of work, which affeet 
the wages of piece workers in all trades, it must be noted that some tailors 
are working in free shops, some in rented shops and some at home; some on 
expensive clothing and some on cheap clothing, and of these, some receiving 
the same piece wages, regardless of the price of the garment, while others 
receive a classified scale, the basis of classification, moreover, not being 
uniform; the specifications for each garment are subject to a great many 
minor variations, or ' * extras, ' ' for which payment differs in different locali- 
ties; the establishments are in all stages of ''industrial evolution;" some 
tailors are working in union towns, and some in non-union; the predomi- 
nating nationalities, and corresponding standards of living, vary greatly as 
between different localities; some tailors work with help, and some without, 
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tailors of North America are working renders impossible any 
answer to the above questions which can be supported by statis- 
tical data at hand. All that can be done is to present the writ- 
er's impressions, secured from various sources,^' and advanced 
with the utmost reservation as to their probable accuracy. 

Upon the first topic, yearly earnings of tailors, the different 
crafts stand usually in the following order as to the amount of 
their yearly earnings: bushelmen, coatmakers, trousersmakers, 
vestmakers, helpers. Only a few tailors of any craft earn more 
than $1000 a year, while it is not probable that many helpers, 
unless they purposely lose time, earn less than $200 a year. The 
average wages of bushelmen the country over are probably 
about $800 a year. The average annual wages of coatmakers, 
vestmakers and trousersmakers, considered as a group, lie prob- 
ably between $600 and $800. Coatmakers may average $750, 
trousersmakers $700, and vestmakers $600. Helpers average 
probably $350. 

On the second question, increase or decrease of piece rates, it 
may be said with certainty that only a few local unions have 
been obliged to accept permanent reductions since they entered 
the national union, and that practically all local unions have in- 
creased their piece rates. The increases have usually taken 
place at intervals of from two to five years for any given union, 
and have averaged probably five per cent each time. It is be- 
lieved that this statement will apply to a majority of the local 
unions. A more general or exact statement is imi>ossible. In 
1883, when the present national union was organized, it is prob- 
able that many local unions existing prior to that date had not 
yet recovered from the demoralizing effects of the panic of 1873. 

and where they work with help, the number of helpers varies, and the situ- 
ation is further eomplieated by the fact that in many cases the helpers are 
members of the tailors' own families; employment is seasonal and^exceed- 
ing-ly irregular, and the hours of labor completely without standardization, 
except in a few establishments employing the weekly system, and in a few 
cities where the local unions have undertaken to limit the hours of piece 
workers. 

42 The writer's impressions are based upon data in reports of state 
bureaus of labor; upon returns received from a questionnaire sent out in 
1911 to secretaries of local unions; upon the observation of union officers, 
and upon his own observation while employed in the general headquarters 
of the Journeymen Tailors' Union. 
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At any rate, it is known that a great many local unions, on 
joining the national, secured very shortly an increase in their 
price bills, and increased them further from time to time as 
indicated. An effort was made in 1911 to secure exact data on 
this point, but the returns were not sufficiently definite or com- 
prehensive to be of value. 

To answer the third question, it would be necessary to know 
whether there has been a change in the average number of pieces 
that a skilled tailor, working by the piece on the old system, gets 
each year. This question in turn requires a knowledge of the 
amount of work available and of the number of skilled tailors. As 
for the amount of work available for *' old-line" tailors, there is 
no doubt in the writer's mind that it has decreased during the life 
of the present national union, on account of the competition of 
cheaper methods of producing clothing. As for the number of 
skilled tailors, it is less easy to trace changes in this respect. As 
we shall see in another connection,** it is generally admitted that 
the number of tailors capable of doing the highest grade of work 
on the individual system has declined, and it is possible that it 
has declined sufficiently to give each tailor of this grade now em- 
ployed as many pieces as he would have obtained, say, thirty 
years ago. However, if all journeymen tailors are considered, 
it is the writer's opinion that their number has not declined in 
the same proportion as the work to be done (i. e., the work to be 
done on the old individual system), and that upon the whole 
the average number of pieces to each journeyman is less than it 
was thirty years ago. If this is true, the average annual earn- 
ings of journeymen tailors have not increased in the same pro- 
portion as their piece rates.** 

*8 Infra, pp. 78-81. 

^4 If only native tailors were to be considered, the number would prob- 
ably be adjusted so that each would get about the same number of pieces 
from year to year. The effect of a reduction in the amount of work to be 
done in a union shop is first to give a less number of pieces each season to 
each of the permanent employees, inasmuch as they work under a turn-list; 
but after a time some retire and are not replaced, and the average number 
of pieces which the others get tends to be the same as before. The training 
of apprentices being under the control of the journeymen, the number of 
apprentices will probably be adjusted to the same end. But there is a 
''floating element" of tailors, consisting largely of immigrants who have 
learned their trade abroad, who obtain employment during the rush seasons, 
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The fourth question would be difficult to answer, even with 
comprehensive wage data, and no attempt is made to answer it 
here. The fifth question obviously involves the first three ; the 
opinion is expressed, that even without considering the recent 
period of abnormaUy high prices, the increase in tailors' wages 
has fallen a little short of tHe increase in the prices of commodi- 
ties ordinarily consumed by tailors and their families. Finally, 
it is believed that the wages of tailors are about equal to those 
of the least prosperous of the skilled building trades, and some- 
what short of the wages of the printing trades and of the better 
pai^ building trades. 

(d) Hours of Labor 

« 

One of the most difficult of all reforms attempted by the 
Tailors' Union has been the regulation of the hours of labor. 
The fundamental obstacle to regulating hours has been the sea- 
sonal character of the trade. At certain seasons of the year, 
notably the spring and fall, orders for custom clothing are numer- 
ous, and in most cases the customer is in a hurry to get his in- 
dividual order completed. At other seasons trade is so slack 
that the tailor may get only one or two garments to make dur- 
ing an entire month. These extremes of employment have 
existed in the tailoring trade from the earliest times,**^ and have 

and tend to cut down the average yearly number of pieces received by each 
journeyman; and this element, originating at a distance from the demand, 
is not adjusted like the local supply of labor. 

45 The London Tradesman, writing of the journeymen tailors of London 
in the year 1747, says: ''They are as numerous as locusts, are out of busi- 
ness about three or four months in the year, and are generally as poor as 
rats." Galton, The Tailoring Trade, p. 3, footnote. And in The Pioneer, 
May 10, 1834, in the course of ''The address of the journeymen tailors of 
the metropolis," appears the following: 

"The men working at home are scarcely ever able to earn more than 3 
shiUings 6 pence or 4 shillings per day, with the assistance often of their 
wives and children, and then, as I have before stated, only when they can get 
work to do. Even these men, working in this manner at this great reduction, 
are very frequently days, nay, months, without employment, and consequently 
without pay. If, however, an order comes in to be executed immediately, the 
journeyman must labor night and day to accommodate the customer and 
master, and make every sacrifice of health, and the only remaining domestic 
comfort on such occasions, or risk the chance of being discharged from his 
shop altogether. In the spring he is repeatedly called upon to make these 
sacrifices; but all the other parts of the year he is never certain of one 
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made the standardization of hours appear to be almost hox>eless. 
Nevertheless the organized tailors have not at any time aban- 
doned altogether the effort to improve conditions in this respect, 
and it is to this effort, however unsuccessful, that our attention 
must now be directed. 

The earliest official action by the JToumeymen Tailors' Union 
seems to have been taken by the 1884 convention, which declared : 
''We believe that a permanent improvement of the condition of 
the wage-working class cannot be effected by any means what- 
ever, unless accompanied by a reduction in the hours of labor. ' ' *• 
This resolution was reiterated by the 1885 and 1887 conven- 
tions.*^ The 1889 and 1891 conventions passed resolutions 
favorable to reducing hours, and approved the movement of the 
American Federation of Labor for an eight-hour day in all 
trades.** The 1893 convention condemned the long hours in the 
trade, and called upon every member to '*do all in his power 
to discourage the practice of working long hours, and wherever 
it is possible to strive to introduce a ten-hour day."** The 
1897 committee on laws and audit proposed, and it was ap- 
proved by the members, that after April 1, 1899, members em- 
ployed in free workshops should observe a maximum working 
day of ten hours. A fine of one dollar was provided for each vi- 
olation.*^ In support of this amendment it was argued that reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor was necessary on grounds of human- 
ity; that it would increase wages; and that it would lengthen 
the seasons, putting 'Ji stop to ''crowding into eight or ten weeks 
the work that should be spread over four or five months." ^^ 

week's constant employment." Beprinted from Galton, in The Tailor, Feb- 
ruary, 1904, p. 6. 

*« Constitution^ 1884, p. 13, Resolution No. 2. 

*T Constitution, 1885, p. 4, Resolution No. 2; 1887, p. 19, Resolution No. 2. 

*8 Proceedings, The Tailor, September, 1889, and August, 1891. 

^9 As early as 1889 some of the local unions were trying to enforce the 
ten-hour day. The Tailor, September, 1889, p. 1, col. 4, report of general 
^cretary on ''Less hours of labor.'' 

50 The Tailor, August, 1897, p. 16, Proposition No. 5. In printing the 
new constitution the Executive Board assumed that the proposition as 
passed prohibited Sunday work, although the language used was: "Ten 
hours per day shall be the maximum that any member of the J. T. IT. of A. 
shall work during any one calendar week day. ' ' For amendment as finally 
printed, see Constitution, 1898, Sec. 21. 

81 The Tailor, September, 1897, p. 1. 
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The section setting ten hours as the maximum work day in 
free shops was modified in 1899 to read: ''Ten hours per day 
or sixty hours per week, ' ' •** the intention being apparently to 
allow the members to choose their own day of rest, although it 
was open also to the construction, that overtime would be allowed 
on some days, if made up by working less on others. That the 
latter construction was not intended appears from an amend- 
ment passed in 1901, making the section read :"* 

Ten hours per day shaU be the maxiTnum that any member of the J. T. 
TJ. of A. ahaU be allowed to work during any one day. 

The section remained in this shape until 1905, when the manda- 
tory feature was removed altogether, and the limitation of hours 
was made entirely optional with the local unions.'^ No further 
change was made until the 1914 constitution, when all reference 
to hours on piece work was dropped, and the following substi- 
tuted, which is the rule now (January 1, 1917) :" 

AU local unions of the J. T. U. of A. must have a provision in their 
agreement limiting the hours of labor to not more than eight; hours, for 
day and week work, with extra pay for overtime, and no new agreements 
shall be sanctioned by the J. T. U. of A. without such provisions. 

The number of unions enforcing the limitation of hours of 
piece workers was reported on three dates, August, 1899, March, 
1900, and January, 1912. On the first date 29 local unions out 
of a total of 151 were enforcing the ten-hour work day," and on 
the second date, 25 local unions out of a total of 186.*^^ On the 
third date, 73 local unions out of 308 reported, and of these, 
only ten were limiting the hours of piece workers.*^* In this 

52 The Tailor, August, 1899, p. 16, Proposition No. 3. CoMtitution, 1900, 
Sec. 21. 

58 The Tailor, August, 1901, p. 19, Proposition No. 4. Constitution, 1902, 
Sec. 21; 1904, Sec 22. 

54<<The J. T. TJ. of A. shaU endeavor by all means in their power to 
reduce the hours of labor, and such local unions as shall by a two-thirds 
majority decide to limit the hours of labor shall be supported in such action 
by the J. T. U. of A.'' Constitution, 1905, Sec. 22; 1908, Sec. 21; 1910, 
Sec. 21. 

55 Constitution^ 1914, Bee. 11. This rule does not mean that everybody 
must work by the day or week, but means that where tailors are employed 
by the day or week, the agreement must provide for an eight-hour day. 

56 General secretary's report to 1899 committee. The Tailor, August, 
1899, p. 7. 

57 The Tailor, March, 1900, p. 7. 

58 Stowell, op. dt,, p. 168. 
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connection it should be noted that most of the tailors' unions 
have succeeded in limiting the hours of weekly workers and 
bushelmen, but that the effort to regulate the hours of piece 
workers has been an almost complete failure, except in a very 
few localities. The pressure upon the tailors to make up in the 
rush seasons for the loss of time in the dull seasons is so great 
that the limitation of hours is practically impossible. 

(e) Workshops, and the Piece System 

Two j^ystems may be distinguished in the tailoring trade, with 
reference to the place where the tailor does his work : I. The 
itinerant i^]^em; II. The shop system. 

I. The itinerant system. On this system the joumeyinan 
tailor works in the customer's home, on goods furnished by the 
customer. 

II. The shop system. This system is subdivided as follows: 

1. Employer's shop system; journeyman works in a shop 
furnished by the employer, either free of charge, or with a 
charge for ** seat-room."" 

2. Private shop system: journeyman owns or rents shop, 
or pays for *' seat-room" to some other journeyman, or to an 
association of journeymen who combine to secure working 
quarters. 

3. Home work system : journeyman works in his own home. 

In all variations of the shop system, the journeyman works on 
goods furnished by the employer, and the garment has been cut 
out by the employer or cutter before the joumeyman receives it. 
When tailors work in private shops or at home, they furnish 
their own tools and machines, and in many cases where they 
work in employers' shops, they supply their own sewing ma- 
chines, press blocks and press stands. 

The information necessary for writing a complete history of 
working systems in the tailoring trade is not at hand, but from 
scattered sources it appears evident that historically the itinerant 
system was the first in this country, and that the shop system was 
in the first instance the result of itinerant tailors' starting shops 
of their own, and assuming the functions of merchants as well 
as of journeymen. The itinerant system and the shop systems 

s^A variation on this system is the contractor's shop, furnished by a 
contractor who is a middleman between the merchant and the joumeyman. 
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appear to have continued side by side for a number of years, 
until gradually the itinerant i^stem became obsolete.*^ The 
home work system, while undoubtedly it prevailed in England 
during the early part of the 19th century,** and was probably 
used as early in this country by women engaged on finishing 
work, appears to have reached its greatest development in the 
United States following the introduction of the sewing machine. 
Home work on the part of men tailors in this country seems to 
have arisen mainly from two conditions: (1) the journeymen 
could make a larger number of pieces if they were assisted at 
home by their wives and daughters; (2) by working at home 
they could work for more than one store, and in that way get 
more work to do, especially in the dull seasons. The contract sys- 
tem, or ** sweating system, *' as it is called in the trade, lends it- 
self peculiarly to home work. The contractor takes the work 
in lots from the merchant tailors^ and undertakes to get it made 
anywhere he can, and frequently this means that it is done in 
the tailors' homes. This system had grown up in all large cities 
by the time the present national union was organized, and as a 
result home work was prevalent in those cities. It was not, how- 
ever, confined to the contract system, but was frequently em- 
ployed by establishments which gave out their work directly to 
the journeymen. 

Although, for the reasons suggested, many journeymen be- 
lieved it to be to their interest to work at home, the practice of 
home work was early recognized as contrary to union ideals, and 
for twenty years following the foundation of the Journeymen 
Tailors' Union of America, the question of abolishing this prac- 
tice, and of obliging the employers to furnish free shops to the 
tailors, was regarded by the union officers as the foremost ques- 
tion confronting the trade.*^ It was hoped by this reform to 

00 The tailors did not cease to trayel, but sought work from established 
shops rather than from eustomers in their home& Cf. article on "Shop- 
board Traditions," The TaMor, June, 1892, p. 2. 

61 < < There has been a large portion of the trade, for various reasons, 
under different circumstances, compelled to work at their homes, if so they 
may be called -etc" Prom The Tioneer, May 10, 1834. Beprinted in 
Galton, The Ta/Uoring Trade, p. 192; also in The ToSIot, February, 1904, 
p. 6. 

A2lt is not possible with data now at hand to trace the beginning of 
this reform in the custom tailoring trade in America. The writer is in- 
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reduce hours, to regulate the distribution of work and to stan- 
dardize the general conditions of employment, in a much more 
effective way than could be done while the system of working at 
home prevailed. The arguments against home work** and in 
favor of free shops were as follows : 

(1) Making clothing at home, particularly in the tenements, 
is dangerous to the public health, on account of the possibility 
of disease and infection. 

(2) The tailors should not be subjected to the inconvenience, 
discomfort and expense of turning their homes into workshops, 
when other trades have shops furnished by the employers. 

(3) Working at home makes it difficult, if not impossible, to 
regulate hours of labor or the distribution of work, and puts 
men into competition to get the work away from one another. 
Men will work all night if necessary to finish a rush job or to 
get more than their share of the work. *'This just cause of 
complaint would be remedied by the adoption of the back-shop 
system, for the cutters would not give one man all the work when 
the men were all together, nor would the tailors in the face of 
their fellows take it."** 

formed by former Secretary Lennon that in 1883, when the present union 
was organized, free shops were already the rule in small cities, but there is 
no complete information to indicate whether the free shop system had 
existed since pioneer days, or whether it had been won by the activity of 
tailors' unions. The proceedings and constitutions of national tailors' 
unions between 1865 and 1875, in so far as these documents have come into 
the writer's hands (C/. Bibliography) contain only a few references to the 
shop question, but these tend to indicate that the shop system was weU 
established in small cities, and that the activities of the unions were c^rected 
toward preventing members from working outside the shops, and employers 
from abolishing them. C/. reports of Springfield, 111., and Bloomington, 
m., unions, Proceedings of the Journeymen Tailors' National Trade's 
Union, 1874, pp. 11, 15. 

«8 The system of private or rented shops, while in a sense a hybrid sys- 
tem, is not, economically speaking, different from the system of home work, 
but results from the same causes, namely, the desire of the journeymen to 
work with helpers, and to secure work from more than one store. In the 
report of the general secretary to the 1897 committee on laws and audit, 
the ''private workshop" is included with the home shop and the sweatshop 
as one of the institutions to be abolished. 

«* John B. Lennon, article on "Back Shops," The Tailor, October, 1888, 
p. 5. It is usual in free shops to enforce a ''turn-list," and the model 
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(4) A higher quality of work and a greater degree of con- 
venience can be had in the free shops than elsewhere : (a) facil- 
ities are better than the tailors can provide for themselves; (b) 
tailors learn by working with their fellow-craftsmen; (c) the 
cutter always knows just what condition his work is in, and 
knows who can lay aside work in hand and take a *'rush job;" 
(d) no time is lost on account of the journeyman being obliged 
to bring the garments back to the store to be tried on, and to 
wait for the cutter for new work. 

(5) Home work prevents a proper acquaintance between the 
merchant tailor and the journeyman, and prevents the inter- 
change of information among the journeymen themselves. 

(6) Home work causes the employment of more tailors than 
are needed by each firm, creating a competition that is injurious 
to the workers. 

(7) Home work is demoralizing to the tailors' children; 
they are kept from school to help ''push through'' the work; 
they become accustomed to seeing the father at his work indulge 
in the use of alcoholic drinks, and learn the habit. 

(8) Home work prevents effective union organization, partly 
by isolating the workmen, and partly by creating jealousies 
among them, as indicated under other heads.'** 

The above arguments indicate a strong case for the free shops, 
but arguments on the other side were not lacking. Some of the 
employers naturally objected to the additional expense of fur- 
nishing shops, and obtained a measure of justification for this 

agreement of the Tailors' Union provides that during the dull season every 
employee shall have his share of ^^ork. 

65 For arguments in detail against home work and in favor of free shops, 
see articles by John B. Lennon, in The Tailor, October, 1888, p. 5, and 
October, 1889, p. 3 ; reports of same writer as general secretary, 1889, 1891, 
1893, 1897, 1899, 1901; series of articles by Joseph B. Buchanan, on "Free 
Shops for Free Men," The Tailor, April, May, June, July, August, and 
September, 1902. 

The American TaUor and Cutter, a fashion magazine, supported the 
journeymen tailors' side of the free shop question. The Tailor, October, 
1888, p. 5, cols. 1 and 2. The tailors' campaign was also supported by the 
Illinois branch of the Consumers' League and by the Chicago Record, Cf, 
The Tailor, July, 1900, p. 10, article on "It is Time for the Kevolution," 
reprinted from Chicago Record, March 16, 1900; also The Tailor, April, 
1900, p. 2, circular of Consumers' League. 
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stand from the fact that the journeymen themselves were not 
united upon the question. Further attention will be given to this 
phase of the matter in the course of our account of the efforts 
of the union to obtain the free shops. 

Considerations of the character noted above led the Journey- 
men Tailors' Union of America as early as 1884 to adopt reso- 
lutions condemning the system of home work,** and in 1887 a 
resolution was added against the *' sweating system.'*®^ The 
1893 convention directed the officers to see that existing factory 
laws against sweating be enforced, and called upon the legis- 
lative bodies of all states, territories and provinces to pass fur- 
ther legislation looking toward the abolition of the sweating 
evil. On the subject of workshojw this convention recommended 
that the custom be discouraged of the tailors' bringing intoxi- 
cants into the shops, as many employers were refusing to grant 
free workshops on this account.** In addition, it proposed an 
amendment, for consideration by the members, as follows :*• 

It shall be the duty of the general ofOieers of the J. T. U. of A. to foster 
the movement for free workshops; it shall also be the duty of each L. U. 
to endeavor to secure the same as soon as practicable. And when an 
opportunity presents itself to obtain free workshops they shall make every 
effort in their power to secure the same. 

This amendment was carried. 

Prior to 1897 no action was taken to make the movement for 
free shops compulsory,^* but in that year an amendment of a 
more drastic character was proposed by the committee on laws 
and audit, providing that on and after October 1, 1898, no mem- 
ber of the J. T. U. of A. should be permitted to work at home 
or in private shops, but that every member should work in free 
shops furnished by the employers, on pain of a fine of one dollar 
for each day's violation."^^ Commenting upon this amendment, 
before the vote was taken, the secretary said:^* 

M Proceedings^ 1884, p. 13, Besolution No. 6. 
«7 Constitution, 1887, p. 21, Besolution No. 12. 
«8 Proceedings, 1893, The Tailor, August, 1893, p. 11. 

69 The Tailor, August, 1893, p. 13, Proposition No. 24, Sec. 144, Cf. also 
Constitution, 1894, Sec. 132; 1895, Sec. 131. 

70 The general secretary had recommended in 1893 that working in free 
shops be made compulsory on May 1, 1895, but the convention did not see 
fit to go further than the amendment already noted. 

i^The Tailor, August, 1897, p. 16, Proposition No. 4. 
72 The Tailor, September, 1897, p. 5. 
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In its probable effect upon our unions and upon the welfare of our eraft. 
No. 4 is, no doubt, the most important amendment approved by the Com- 
mittee. Upon the securing of free work shops depends the securing of 
every reform advocated by members of our craft. 

The amendment was carried by a vote of 1,776 to 597.^* 

As a preliminary to the enforcement of the amendment on 
the subject of free shops, Secretary Lennon sent out a circular 
to all unions, in which each was requested to answer the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Total number of members in local union; 

2. Number of members working in employers' back-shops; 

3. Number of members working outside; 

4. Will your local union be prepared to demand free back-shops October 
1, 1898 f 

5. Will a strike probably be necessary to enforce free back-shops f 

6. Amount of funds in local treasury. 

Returns were due April 1, 1898. Betums from a number of 
cities were late, but by September, 1898, it was possible to pub- 
lish returns from all but nine local unions; i. e., from 202 out 
of 211 locals.^* For the 202 locals reporting the returns were 
as follows : 

Total number of members 5,061 

Number of members working in employers' back-shops 1,991 

Number of members working outside 3,070 

On the fourth and fifth questions the returns were characterized 
by the secretary as ''indefinite." A few locals failed to answer 
the sixth question, but as many as answered reported a total of 
$4,003 in local union treasuries. Concluding his comment upon 
the returns, the secretary said: 

The question of securing free back-shops is now in the hands of the mem- 
bers of the J. T. U. of A. The general ofKcers cannot enforce this law, 
and will not be responsible if it is not enforced, as this is something over 
which they have absolutely no control. The local unions, if they wiU act 
with discretion . . . and by committees consult and confer with the 
employers of their respectiye cities, can obtain the free back-f»hops, in the 
most cases within a short period of time, without any strikes. 

The subsequent history of the movement for free shops is one 
of partial failure and partial success. It was found impossible 
to enforce strictly the mandatory provisions, and these provi- 
sions were accordingly modified. The section placing a fine on 

7&The TaUor, November, 1897, p. 8. 
f^The Tailor, September, 1898, pp. 8-9. 
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members for working outside of the free shops lasted only two 
years, being replaced in 1899 by the following amendment :'** 

On February 1 and July 1 of each year the G. E. B. shall designate one 
or more local unions to demand from their employers free back shops. No 
L. U. shall be selected until by a majority vote the L. U. have shown that 
they are prepared and favor free back shops. Locals so designated shall be 
sustained by the J. T. U. of A. if a strike becomes necessary to enforce 
the demand. Unions so selected by the G. E. B. shall enforce the demand 
within 60 days from February 1 or July 1. The usual two-thirds majority 
shall be required to call the members out. 

Some progress was made under the amendment of 1899. In 
1901 a more elaborate plan was adopted than any hitherto pro- 
posed. The country was divided into five districts, numbered in 
the order of the diflSculty which was anticipated in enforcing the 
free shops.^* Local unions in the first district, in which condi- 
tions were regarded as the most favorable, were to enforce free 
shops April 1, 1902; in the second district, September 1, 1902; 
in the third district, April 1, 1903 ; in the fourth district, Sep- 
tember 1, 1903 ; and in the fifth district, April 1, 1904. The 
following provision was added: 

Nothing in this section shall be construed to prevent any local union 
from enforcing free shops at any time they are prepared. The G. E. B. 
shall have power under this section to exempt any local union temporarily 
from the requirements of this section when found necessary. 

This general plan remained in force until 1905. In 1903 the 
following modifying provisions were added : '^ 

75 The Tailor, August, 1899, p. 16, Proposition No. 2, Constitution, 1900, 
Sec. 20. 

'r^The Tailor, August, 1901, p. 19, Proposition No. 3. The districts 
were as follows: 

First district: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma Territory, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California and Nevada. 

Second district: All of Canada. 

Third district: Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Tennessee. 

Fourth district: Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

Fifth district: New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Bhode Island, Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine. 

77 The Tailor, September, 1903, p. 1, Proposition No. 3 ; Constitution, 
1904, Sec. 21. 
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Each local union after investigation bj a committee, when the evidence 
warrants, shall have the power to excuse anj member from working in the 
free shops. A two-thirds majority shall be required in each cajw. 

The use of the label shall not be permitted on the work of anj firm 
after January 1, 1906, that does not furnish a free shop. 

In 1905, the following sections were substituted for the 
whole :^® 

All local unions that have not secured free back-shops shall do so as 
speedily as possible, but each local union shall be the sole judge of when it 
is safe and expedient to resort to extreme action to secure them. If any 
local union desires to strike for free back-shops, a two-thirds majority shall 
be required. Said action must be in accordance with sections 75 and 76 
governing strikes and lockouts. 

Besolved: That the J. T. U. of A. in conjunction with A. F. of L. do 
all in their power to abolish home work through legislation. 

It will be observed from the amendments noted above that the 
original mandatory rules on the subject of the enforcement of 
free shops were materially relaxed. The reasons for this seem 
to have been twofold: (1) the fact that the members were not 
united in demanding the free shops, a considerable number re- 
fusing to work in them; (2) the growing conviction on the part 
of the officers that home work was an inevitable consequence of 
the piece system, and that the attention of the union should be 
turned to the abolition of the latter system. In his 1901 report ^^ 
Secretary Lennon said : 

I regret to say that we still have quite a considerable minority of our 
members who are opposed to having free shops furnished by the employers. 

And in his 1905 report :*® 

While the piece system of work so largely prevails in our trade, it ap- 
pears as though it will be almost impossible to completely enforce the free 
shop system, and this more because of the opposition of the journeymen 
tailors, than from the opposition of the employers. To work at home gives 
the journeyman tailor an opportunity to work for several different eetab- 
lishments, and they believe as a rule that this is an advantage to them, and 
believing that,^ it is almost an impossibility to persuade or force every one 
into the free shops. I believe, however, that it is absolutely essential for 
the progress Of our craftsmen that we continue to stand for the enforcement 
of the free shop, and that wherever it be possible our unions establish this 
system in their respective communities. When the time comes that the piece 

78 The TaUoTy March, 1905, pp. 2, 5, Propositions 2, 41; vote. May, 1905, 
supplement; Constitution, 1905, Sec. 21. 

79 The Tailor, August, 1901, p. 5. 
MThe Tailor; February, 1905, p. 7. 
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work system is sapplanted by daily or weekly wage rates, then the free 
shops will become imiversal at once, and so anxious was I for the application 
of the free shops that I have no hesitation in saying that I believe beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that working by the piece is perhaps the greatest 
possible injury that could be perpetrated upon our craftsmen throughout 
the length and breadth of the world. It is unfortunate that we have per- 
mitted it to become so prevalent, and it is more unfortunate that a great 
majority of our members are favorable to piece work. The history of the 
labor movement and of the industrial world has demonstrated clearly that 
long hours are almost the universal concomitant of piece work, and it 
equally shows that long hours are accompanied by low wages. We want 
the free shops because the tailors need better wages. Better wages in the 
main cannot be had without a reduction of the hours of labor, and the re- 
duction of the hours of labor cannot be expected to any very great extent 
while the piece work system prevails in the tailoring industry, and it seems 
to me, therefore, that we should turn our attention with all the vigor possi- 
ble to creating among our members a sentiment favorable to working by the 
week. 

The official reports of Secretary Lennon in 1907 and 1909, 
and of Secretary Brais in 1913,®^ indicated little change in the 
situation since 1905. In each of these reports the fact was em- 
phasized that many of the Journeymen Tailors themselves were 
not favorable to the free shops. In the 1907 report it was stated 
that even in some cities where the free shops had been secured, 
they were lost again on account of the opi)Osition of the Tailors. 
In the 1909 report the opinion was expressed that the new sys- 
tem of making custom clothing in factories would mean free 
sh6x>s and the limitation of hours, and that thus far the new sys- 
tem was to be commended. The 1913 report is quoted, as the 
latest official statement on this subject: 

It is true that a great many of our members enjoy free back shops, but 
the home work system is still an established custom and many members of 
the J. T. U. of A. do not want to change it. They are satisfied and will not 
do anything to change it. They favor the free back shop as a principle 
adopted in their constitution, but when it comes to enforcing it, it is a joke. 

The piece work system must go before any real progress can be made in 
our trade. Both the home work and the piece work systems are conducive 
to long hours of labor; child labor; sweat shops; contract systems; cheap 
labor; low wages and a general deterioration of the health of the workers. 

The net results of the campaign for free shops between 1898 
and 1905 may best be indicated in tabular form, as follows : 

8iTfc€ TaUofy August, 1907, p. 4; August, 1909, p. 10; August, 1913, 
p. 12. 
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Eetums from a limited portion of the membership were also 
received in 1912, indicating conditions on January 1 of that 
year. In 71 cities reporting, there were 5,366 union members, 
and of these 2,308, or 43 per cent, were working in free shops. 
The returns represented only 23 per cent of the local unions 
and 39 per cent of the membership, and since, of the 5,366 mem- 
bers reporting, 4,047 were in large cities (over 100,000), the 
returns probably are not representative of the situation through- 
out the whole country. Of the 4,047 members in large cities, 
1,253 were in the free shops, or 31 per cent ; while of 1,319 mem- 
bers in cities of less than 100,000 population, 1,055 were in the 
free shops, or 80 per cent. It should not be concluded from this, 
that the percentage of members in free shops is low in all large 
cities. There are some notable exceptions; for example: St. 
Paul, Winnip^, Portland (Ore.), Seattle, Milwaukee, Atlanta, 
and San Francisco.®* 

Referring to conditions at the present time (1917), the writer 
is informed that little effort is being made to force members by 
means of fines to work in the free shops.®* The model form of 
agreement between local unions and employers®*^ provides that 
where free shops exist, all work shall be done on the employer's 
premises, and where the local unions have this form of agree- 
ment with employers furnishing shops, home work is automati- 
cally prevented. The most important movement against home 
work recently made was the attempt of the New York union in 
1916 to secure free shops, increased wages and the employment 
of union men only. This strike was lost by the union, and led to 
a considerable loss of membership in New York City. 

82 Estimated by Seeretary Lennon from ineomplete returns from local 
tmions. Cf. The Tailor, September, 1898, pp. 8-9; August, 1899, p. 7; 
August, 1901, p. 6; August, 1903, p. 4; February, 1905, p. 7. 

88 Cf, Stowell, op, cit,, p. 157, and table, pp. 151-155. 

84 Secretary Thomas Sweeney, correspondence, January 24, 1917. 

85 C/. supra, note 22. 
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The attitude hostile to the piece system indicated by Secretary 
Lennon in 1905 was endorsed by the union in 1909, and again in 
1913.®* Nevertheless the substitution of the weekly system for 
the piece system is proceeding but slowly. As in the case of the 
free shops, the movement is retarded by individual journeymen 
and employers who prefer the old system. The piece system 
appeals to employers because it is easy to adjust to seasonal 
irregularities, and because it facilitates the calculation of costs. 
It is also favored by many of the journeymen, because they 
think they can make more money under this system, and be- 
cause th^ do not like the confinement of a shop and fixed hours. 
The movement for the abolition of the piece system is likely to 

80 The following resolution wa0 submitted by tlie 1909 convention and 
approved by referendum vote: 

**Be8olv€d: That we reeommend to all our members the substitution of 
the weekly system of work instead of the piece ^stem." 

In 1913 a declaration in favor of eliminating the piece work system was 
added to the preamble of the constitution^ Cf. Th0 Tailor, August, 1909, p. 
44, Proposition No. 40, Sec. 5; vote: November, 1909, supplement; C7ofMt«- 
tution, 1914, Preamble. 

The movement against the piece system was not new at these dates, but 
beginning in 1905 appears to have been given greater prominence as a re- 
form necessary before other reforms could be carried out. As early as 
May, 1886, the American Tailor and Cutter expressed the opinion that the 
piece work system was mainly responsible for existing troubles in the tailor- 
ing trade, and in 1889 Secretary Lennon declared that the piece system 
was the greatest evil in the trade except the lack of free shops. The TaUor, 
October, 1888, p. 5, col. 2; December, 1889, p. 4, coL 2. 

The characteristic trade union argument against the piece system appears 
very clearly in the following extract from an article by P. Ewald Jensen, a 
tailor of Chicago, in The Tailor, May, 1892, p. 5: 

''Piece work, as a system to work by, has in the past history of labor 
proven itself to be detrimental to the best interest of the wage earners, be- 
cause its natural tendency is to lower wages. This is brought about for the 
simple reason that piece work wages as a rule are guaged by the producing 
power of the ablest, the superior mechanic, consequently the slow or inferior 
mechanic or laborer is thereby degraded into starvation wages. Whenever 
a reduction in prices takes place, we find the superior workman who is 
capable of exerting himself even more so prompted by said reduction, doing 
all in his power to maintain his former wages by tasking his Efystem to its 
utmost capacity. The employer, seeing this, wiU, as the case is, further 
reduce the price on the piece work, and wages thereby are lowered to its 
death line. The inferior workman is thereby put to a level with the beggar, 
he having no choice in the matter, simply to submits" 
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make the most headway where team systems and sectional sys- 
tems of production,®^ which nearly always involve payment by 
the week, are being installed upon the initiative of the employers. 
The situation at present may be illustrated by the following re- 
port from Denver, Colorado:** 

The union has succeeded in introducing in some shops the ifeeklj pay 
scale, where the tailors enjoj a nine hours' work daj, double pay for holi- 
days, and time-and-a-half for overtime. This alone gives good hopes that 
the rest of the shops will soon fall in line. 

Since the weekly pay system is not introduced in all the shops, a friction 
exists between some of our brothers. Some piece workers do not quite 
understand the benefits which week workers derive under their system. They 
think they are a kind of obstruction to their own progress^ and therefore 
try to blockade by denouncing the week workers. On the other end, the 
week workers who are satisfied with their present conditions want the piece 
workers to join them, and thereby better their conditions. 

The Denver correspondent indicates further that another 
cause of friction is the effort to adjust the wages of helpers of 
ments of this character will probably be difficult until the weekly 
workers, whose helpers are paid by the employers, so that neither 
class of workers will have the advantage of the other. Adjust- 
ments of this character will probably be difficult until the weddy 
system is completely established, and this, in the writer's opin- 
ion, will not take place for a number of years to come. 

It is interesting to note the curious evolution of opinion which 
has taken place with reference to the system of payment. Time 
payment was the rule in England during the period of parlia- 
mentary regulation, and the English tailors struck against piece 
work when it was first introduced."* But piece work seems to 
have been the rule in Amierica since an early date,** and it is 
only recently that the American tailors are getting back to the 
old idea of time payment. 

The campaign of the Tailors* Union for free shops and the 
abolition of the piece system, cannot, in view of the results, be 
regarded as a complete failure. Nevertheless, it is a good illus- 
tration of the difficulty which is encountered, both in civic com- 
munities and in labor orgaaizations, of enforcing by means of 

87 Cf, Stowell, op. dt.f 29-32 ; also i^fra, pp. 51-52. 

88 The TaHor, March 13, 1917, p. 3, coL 2, letter from Goodman Levin. 
8» Cf. Stowell, op. cii.y pp. 14-16. 

»o/ftt<J., pp. 17-18. 
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laws and rules reforms to which a considerable minority are 
opposed. 

(/) The ''Efficiency" Movement 

The modem movement for '* efficiency" or '* scientific man- 
agement,'' in so far as it concerns the workers in the tailoring in- 
dustry, has taken two principal forms: (1) improved methods 
of cost accounting, particularly with reference to labor costs; 
(2) changes in the system of production. 

(1) Improved methods of labor cost accounting. Only a 
limited number of cost schedules used in, or suggested for, the 
merchant tailoring business have come to the writer's attention, 
and it is difficult to perceive in these any general principle for 
the calculation of labor costs. As a rule the labor cost rises 
with the selling price of the suit, but not in a fixed proportion, 
the percentage of labor cost to selling price varying considerably 
in the schedules the writer has seen. In some of these schedules 
apparently the selling price is determined first, and the ''over- 
head" being regarded as constant (about 25 per cent), the ac- 
countant proceeds to figure what costs for material and journey- 
men tailors' labor he can afford for a suit of the given price, if a 
given percentage of profit is to be realized. In other schedules 
all costs are determined first, and the selling price is adjusted to 
yield the desired percentage of profit. 

It will be recalled that the official bill of prices of the Tailors ' 
Union recognizes only two classes of piece rates for the same 
kind of garment. For example, in the bill of prices of the Bur- 
lington, Iowa, local union, dated 1906, which follows closely the 
form of the official bill, the scale for sack coats is as follows: 

1st cUctss fSnd class 

Double-breasted sack coat $8.00 $7.50 

Bingle-breasted sack coat 7.50 7.00 

This scale gives the price for ** start" of the coat. There is in 
the Burlington bill a charge of 50 cents extra for trying on the 
coat, and if there are any ** extras" or fancy additions to the 
plain pattern, something is added to the piece price on account 
of these ''extras." The basis of classification as between ''1st 
class" and "2nd class" is the kind of material of which the 
garment is made. This is a different kind of schedule from that 
usulilly proposed by efficiency experts, which, whatever the prin- 
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ciple employed, may yield as many as seven or eight classes of 
labor costs for a range of selling prices of suits, say from $35 to 
$70. Upon the general, idea of piece rates graduated according 
to selling prices, the Tailors' journal has the following to say:*^ 

We have no hesitation in saying that the Journeymen Tailors' Union of 
Ameriea will not commit itself to any each plan, the plan being wrong in 
principle. Wages cannot be fixed by the selling price of suits. If that was 
admitted as a sound rule, it would also be sound to make suits for nothing 
in case the employers saw fit to give suits away free of charge. 

(2) Changes in the system of production. Under what is 
known among tailors as the ** old-line *' system, each garment is 
made by a specialist, coatmaker, vestmaker, or trousersmaker, 
who has served an apprenticeship or undergone an equivalent 
training for his own particular branch of the trade. The skilled 
journeyman may finish the entire garment himself, or he may 
turn over a portion of the work, requiring less skill, to his help- 
er. There are variations in the system due to the employment of 
more than one helper, but in such cases the tailor and his several 
helpers do not constitute a *'team,'' in the sense that a different 
kind of work is assigned to each helper, unless the tailor is an 
unusually capable organizer and manager. In any case, the 
subdivision of work is under the control of the journeyman, and 
not under the control of his employer ; and it frequently happens 
that the journeyman is engaged on processes which could be car- 
ried on by workers of less skill and of a shorter period of train- 
ing. It was no doubt the observation of this fact which lefl to 
the devising of new and different systems of production. 

Under the new systems, the aim is to employ the services of the 
highly skilled tailor only on those portions of the work where 
they are absolutely needed, the balance being turned over to 
operatives, each of whom is skilled in some one of the finishing 
processes. In the most highly developed form of this system 
there is no such thing as a ** skilled coatmaker,'' for example. 
Each employee is a specialist upon some section of the coat. All 
employees, including the lowest paid helpers, are paid by the 
employer, and the subdivision of labor is under his supervision, 
or that of the cutter or foreman whom he hires. The establish- 
ment of the new systems involves almost invariably the establish- 

»i The Tailor, April 3, 1917, p. 3. 
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ment of a workshop by the employer and the payment of all 
employees by the week instead of by the piece. 

It is obvious that unless the volume of custom tailoring to be 
done increases on account of improved methods, decreased costs 
and lowered prices, the new systems require the services of fewer 
skilled journeymen than before. Like the workers in other trades 
in which similar changes were taking place, the tailors fixed 
their attention upon the immediate consequences rather than 
upon the ultimate consequences of the change, and tried to op- 
pose it.®^ However, so little success was met with that finally 
it became the policy of the national union not to support strikes 
for this purpose, as long as there was any possibility of securing 
an agreement between the employers and the union for the gov- 
ernment of the new system after it was started.^' It was not al- 
ways possible to re^employ all of the journeymen, but frequently 
some of them could be re-employed, and this was considered 
better, provided union conditions could be had, than a strike. 
It has already been noted that in so far as the new systems tend 
to accelerate the movement toward the time system of payment 
and free workshops, they are not regarded as a disadvantage by 
the union officials. 

<»2 The contest with the firm of Qtsj and Graham, Dallas, Texas, in 1903, 
is a good example of a contest arising out of the change of system. This 
firm appears to have dispensed with the services of union men altogether, 
in order to have a free hand for the introduction of the team system, and 
for this reason the tailors referred to the contest as a '' lockout." How- 
ever, the contest would not probably have arisen if the union had not been 
opposed to the new system. The firm in question employed before the lock- 
out about forty journeymen, and paid a good piece-scale: coats $8.00 and 
upward, pants $2.75 and upward, vests $2.50 and upward. After introduc- 
ing the new system they employed about 50 people in the operating depart- 
ment, only about four of whom were highly skilled workers, the balance 
being operatives who had learned specialized processes. All employees were 
paid on a time basis. The wages in 1911 ranged from $3.00 to $15.00 per 
week. (Correspondence with local union, 1911.) The union was not suc- 
cessful in preventing the establishment of the new system, which, so far as 
the writer knows, is still in operation. 

»8 Constitution, 1914, Sec. 82 : * ' No strike shall be supported where the 
employer desires to change from the piece system to the weekly system, 
where conditions are satisfactory to the employees.'' The last clause is 
somewhat ambiguous, but is interpreted by the writer to mean, *' where 
conditions are satisfactory to aa many of the union men as can be re- 
employed," regardless of the feelings of those who are displaced. 
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(g) Regulation of Helpers and Apprentices 

Since, in a majority of cases, the tailor's helper or apprentice 
is employed by the tailor himself, the r^ulation of helpers and 
apprentices is a matter almost wholly internal to the union, and 
not subject to collective bargaining with the employers. The 
only exceptions to this rule occur where the employer takes the 
initiative in trying to induce journeymen to take apprentices, or 
where a weekly system has been established, placing helpers and 
apprentices under the employer's control. The whole subject of 
the regulation of helpers and apprentices will therefore be dis- 
cussed in a separate chapter, and the limited connection of the 
subject with collective bargaining will be taken up in that chap- 
ter. 

4. STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 

(a) Definitions 

Strikes, The term ''strike'' is familiar, and scarcely requires 
definition. In general a strike implies that the initiative in the 
dispute leading to a cessation of work is taken by the workmen. 

Lockouts. The term ''lockout" is used somewhat indiscrimi- 
nately in the tailoring trade, to indicate any of the following 
situations : 

(1) All union members discharged, and declaration made by 
employers that no unionists will be employed. 

(2) One or more unionists discharged, on account of special 
activity in the union. 

(3) Unionists permitted to remain at work, provided they 
will bargain as individuals; employers refuse to sign any agree- 
ment with union. 

The question as to whether a disturbance is a strike or a lock- 
out has come up in connection with the applications of local 
unions to the General Executive Board for support. In such 
cases the first situation named has always been recognized as a 
lockout. The second case might be regarded as a partial lockout, 
but it is more usual to refer to the members discharged as "vic- 
timized." While recognizing that "victimized" members have 
a grievance, the union has not as a rule demanded their rein- 
statement by the employer, but has simply aided such members 
from the strike benefit fund until they could get work elsewhere. 
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As to the third case, it may be regarded as nearly equivalent to 
the first, as the employers know that as a rule the members will 
not work under these conditions. However, technically si)eak- 
ing, it is better to regard a disturbance growing out of this case 
as a strike for enforcing the system of collective bargaining, 
rather than as a lockout. 

Closely connected with the situations named above are those 
where the employers refuse to employ unionists under any cir- 
cumstances, or where they demand an agreement from prospec- 
tive employees that they will not join a union. These are to be 
regarded as phases of the '* black-list.'' 

If the above distinctions are followed, the greater number of 
the important controversies that have taken place in the tailor- 
ing trade can be brought under the head of *' strikes." 

(6) General Strike Policy of the Union 

From the very beginning it has been the policy of the national 
union to maintain centralized control of strikes. The principal 
aid to maintaining this kind of control is the fact that the strike 
benefit fund is governed by the national union. Before granting 
support to any local union it has been customary to make the 
following requirements: 

(1) A genuine effort must be made by the local union to 
settle the controversy by negotiation with the employers, before 
calling a strike. If such negotiation fails, a secret vote of the 
union is to be taken as to whether the members involved shall 
be called out and supported, a two-thirds vote to decide. 

(2) Before any strike is actually begun, full information 
must be sent to headquarters, indicating the cause of difficulty ; 
the number of members likely to be involved; the likelihood of 
all such members responding to a strike call, if it is ordered; 
the condition of trade, and the prospects of success. No mem- 
bers must be called out until permission has been received from 
the General Executive Board. Failure to observe this provision 
debars the local union from the receipt of benefit, and any 
strike undertaken without the sanction of the Executive Board 
must be carried on at the risk and expense of the local union. 

(3) As a rule the union is requested to delay radical action 
and to keep the members at work until a representative of the 
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national union can be sent to the city to endeavor to secure a 
settlement. Many strikes have been avoided in this way, the 
services of the national organizers in helping to settle local con- 
troversies being fully as important as their strictly organizing 
duties. 

The essentials of the policy outlined above may be found in 
the earliest constitutions of the national union,*^ and with some 
modifications have been continued to the present date. 

(c) Strike Benefit 

Members who are on a strike which is legal under the consti- 
tution and approved by the Executive Board receive from the na- 
tional union the sum of five dollars per week. No strike benefit 
is paid for the first week of any strike, nor for any strike involv- 
ing one-third or more of the members of the J. T. U. of A.*' 

The expenditure for strike benefit since the union was founded 
has been larger than for any other single item. In the period 
beginning August 15, 1887, and ending June 30, 1916, the total 
amount expended for strike benefit was $565,089.44. 

In addition to the national strike benefit, there are three 
sources of income upon which local unions involved in severely 
contested strikes have relied for support: (1) local strike ben- 
efits; (2) donations from other local unions affiliated with the 
J. T. U. of A. ; (3) donations from unions in other trades. 

(1) Local strike benefits. Local strike benefits may be paid 
f rpm funds accumulated in the local treasury, or, in cases where 
all of the members of the union are not involved in the strike, 
the benefits may be raised by assessment upon the members re- 
maining at work. The general officers have discouraged unions 
from attempting to pay local strike benefits, on the ground that 
it may be impossible to keep up the payments throughout the 
strike, or to make them in every strike, and in such a case mem- 
bers are disappointed and have an excuse for deserting the 
union.^® 

94 Cf. By-lawa of 1884, Articles 12, 13. 

»5 Constitutiony 1914, Sees. 83-84. In case of emergency, due-bills may 
be issued for the strike benefit. (Sec. 87.) Other sections governing the 
strike benefit are Sees. 90, 91, and 93. 

99 The Tailor, April, 1901, p. 8, third editorial; Octobw, 1903, p. 17, 
article on "Local Strike Benefits." 
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(2) Donations from other local unions affiliated with the 
J. T. U. of A. In the case of severely contested strikes involving 
enough members to put a strain upon the national treasury, ap- 
X)eals have been sent out to the local unions not affected by the 
strike. These appeals upon the whole have met with success, 
and large amounts of money have been raised in this way. 

(3) Donations from unions of other trades. Appeals for 
donations from other trades are handled through the American 
Federation of Labor, and must be endorsed by that body. It 
has been necessary to resort to this method of raising money on 
only a few occasions, the most important being the contests be- 
tween the Tailors' Union and the Merchant Tailors' Protective 
Association in 1903 and 1904, involving the locals in Denver, 
Kansas City, Cleveland, and some other cities. In the course of 
these contests the sum of $5,524.32 was raised through the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for the assistance of the tailors.*^ The 
Federation also gave assistance to the tailors and certain other 
trades who were locked out in Los Angeles in 1907.*® 

(d) Detailed regulation of strikes 

The full text of the regulations on the subject of strikes and 
strike benefit is found in the constitution, 1914, Sections 79-95. 
In addition to the points discussed above, the most important 
provisions are as follows: 

(1) After a union has complied fully with the constitution 
and has voted to strike, the General Executive Board has the 
power either to sustain the local union or to refuse to sustain 
it. If the Executive Board refuses to sustain the local union, an 
appeal may be taken to the general membership, and if the ap- 
peal is sustained by a majority of the members voting, the local 
union shall be sustained by the Executive Board.®® 

(2) No local union can receive strike benefit where it has 
broken an existing agreement with employers.^®® 

»7 Cf, eopy of A. F. of L. resolutions endorsing Tailors' appeal, The TcA- 
loTy December, 1903, p. 21; also financial statements in The Tailor for the 
months November, 1903, to May, 1904, inclusive. 

»8 The Tailor, November, 1907, p. 12; December, 1907, p. 1. The assist- 
ance in this case took the form of contributions to the organizing funds of 
various unions in Los Angeles, but was occasioned by the lockouts. 

»» Constitution, 1914, Sees. 81, 82. 

100 Constitution, 1914, Sec. 90. 
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(3) The Executive Board has power to terminate the pay- 
ment of strike benefit to a local union, if in the judgment of the 
board the strike should cease, but this action of the board is 
subject to an api)eal to a general vote, to the next convention, 
or to the committee on laws and audit.^^* 

It has been found that if a strike is to be won at all, it shoidd 
be won quickly. The longer it continues, the greater is the op- 
portunity of the employer to replace the men and get his work 
done. The Lennon administration was accustomed to advise 
locals that as soon as it became evident that a strike could not be 
won, it should be called off at once, and the members allowed to 
go to work. It was found that there was a disposition after a 
strike was lost for the local union to boycott the employer and 
refuse permission to its members to work for him. This policy 
was discouraged by the administration, on the ground that it 
would be better to allow the members to go to work and make 
an effort to unionize the store again. Another question of great 
importance in strikes is the question of members on strike going 
to work in other stores or leaving the city. This practice has 
been strongly condemned by the general officers, on the evident 
ground that it is impossible to maintain a strong front if the 
strikers are dropping away one by one. The policy advised has 
been to make a brisk contest with the aid of all the members in- 
volved, and then if defeat is in sight, to call off the whole affair 
at once. Obvious as this course seems to be, it is surprising how 
hard it has been found, when men's stubbornness was aroused, 
to get a strike called off. 

Members on strike are not left to their own devices and with- 
out supervision. They are required to report regularly to the 
officers, and are assigned various duties connected with the strike, 
such as picketing and committee work. Every effort is made to 
give businesslike efficiency to the strike. 

(e) Enforcement of strike regulations 

During the period when the conduct of the general office was 
under the writer's direct observation, there was no instance in 
which a strike in violation of the constitution was overlooked by 
the general secretary. In every such case the union was re- 
minded sharply of its neglect to follow the usual rules, and was 

loijftui., See. 93. 
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given to understand that it was only by a special dispensation 
that the Executive Board could consider its case at all ; and in a 
number of cases support and strike benefit were refused alto- 
gether. Carelessness on the part of local unions in this respect 
has called forth more than one vigorous warning in the columns 
of the oflScial joumal.^®^ 

(/) Avoidance and settlement of strikes 

The development of new and cheaper systems of tailoring, and 
the presence in the country of large numbers of workers who 
could take the place if necessary of skilled custom tailors, have 
made discretion peculiarly necessary on the part of the Tailors' 
Union. For many years it has been the policy of the responsible 
officers to oppose absolutely beginning a strike unless there are 
reasonable prospects of success. The writer has seen many let- 
ters from headquarters to local unions, implying strongly that 
the central office, with its wider viewpoint, was in a position to 
perceive dangers not visible to the locals, particularly the pres- 
ence of potential strike breakers in neighboring localities. An- 
other maxim that has been strongly insisted upon at headquar- 
ters has been: *' Never break off negotiations." The general 
office, by sending national organizers or committees from neigh- 
boring towns, has always made every effort possible to secure the 
settlement of strikes. 

It has not happened very frequently that state or federal offi- 
cials have intervened in tailors' strikes, as these strikes are not 
usually of sufficient magnitude to attract outside attention. It 
is a matter of interest, however, that the first case considered by 
the new industrial commission of Colorado was a case involving 
the journeymen tailors of Denver and their employers.^^* The 
journeymen tailors' union of Denver having presented demands 
to the employers, an extended hearing was had before the in- 
dustrial commission. The necessary papers calling for an inves- 

102(7/. The Tailor, September, 1897, p. 12; March, 1902, p. 11. 

103 The Colorado law provides for investigation of industrial disputes by 
the industrial commission, and makes it a misdemeanor for the union to 
declare a strike or the employers a lockout prior to or during the investiga- 
tion, provided the industry is "affected with a public interest." (7/. text 
of law in BvJletin of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Whole No. 186, pp. 
105-118. 
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tigation were filed with the commission about September 30, 
1915, and a reprint of its findings is found in The Tailor, May 
23, 1916. The grievances of the tailors, as quoted in the com- 
mission's report, were as follows: Low wages; long hours; em- 
ployers not furnishing trimmings ; time lost on try-ons ; lack of 
sanitary shops ; bad light and bad ventilation ; no standard price 
for tailors' labor, compelling tailors to comi)ete against each 
other at very low wages; demand for extra pay for extras, over- 
time and alterations; demand for recognition of the union. In 
its report the commission found t6at the demands of the journey- 
men tailors were *' substantially just." Some specific recommen- 
dations in the report are as follows : 

(1) Increase in the size of tailoring establishments, so that 
employers can aiford to furnish good shops and pay good wages. 

(2) Prohibition by state or federal law of the manufacture 
of clothing in the tailors' homes. 

(3) Inauguration of the **team system" of production, per- 
mitting subdivision of work and regulation of hours. 

(4) Establishment of a definite and uniform scale of wages 
and a nine-hour day. 

The commission's report on conditions in Denver applies re- 
markably well to other localities throughout the country. The 
following passage is esx)ecially significant : 

The ramifications of the tailoring industry are so vast and varied as to 
make this business more complex and difficult to handle than probably any 
other proposition in the United States. One prolific source of trouble and 
one hard to eradicate is the fact that with a capital of $100 or $200 many 
a business is launched. This insufficiency of capital handicaps the new ad- 
venturer in this business. In the first place he has to pay about 50 per cent 
more for his goods on account of having to buy in small quantities. The 
heavy interest charges paid on borrowed capital, high rental for stores, 
etc., etc., is so enormous and burdensome that many good intentioned and 
industrious men lose their little all, while those remaining eke out but a 
precarious and miserable existence. With one, two or three tailors working 
in such establishments, it would be utmost folly to expect that the condi- 
tions of the tailors could be anything other than hard and that the pay 
must of necessity be small. Because of the facts that the business can be 
carried on in the home where the family may assist in the piece work system, 
and that the hours, wages, etc., are not up to the standard of other artisans, 
American labor has not been attracted to this branch of business. In Den- 
ver not one American bom tailor is employed. This being so does not 
relieve society of responsibility, but makes action to improve conditions 
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the more imperatiye on all. The evidence before us shows that during 
the busy season it is not at all unusual, but is in f aet the universal cus- 
tom, for tailors to work from six-thirty a.m. until nine, ten and eleven 
o'clock at night. It is a sad commentary on American institutions to 
think that human beings could be on such a plane in this enlightened 
day. Working under such a system is inimical to society and almost any 
reasonable action would be justifiable for its elimination.io4 

On the ETubject of recognition of the union, the commission 
stated that of necessity it must recognize labor organizations as 
representing employees in hearings before the commission, but 
that this ruling does not affect in any way the recognition or non- 
recognition of the union by any employer. 

Largely as the result of the commission's findings, twenty- 
four merchant tailors of Denver signed agreements with the 
union, calling for a nine-hour day and the ''back shop" system. 
Only one firm, an agency firm with headquarters and factory in 
Chicago, refused to sign the agreement. While some dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed by the journeymen over delay in rendering 
the decision, the findings of the commission were very well re- 
ceived by the men and regarded by them as a victory.^*' 



104 The Tailor, May 23, 1916, p. 1, col. 4. 

105 The Tailor, March 21, 1916, p. 1, col. 4; p. 4, col. 4. 
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(g) Stc^istics of Strikes 
Strikes and lockouts in the tailoring trade, 1881-1916 "• 



PEBIOD 


Number of 
Strikes 


Won or 

Compromised 


1 


Members 
Involved 


Members 
Benefited 


Members Not 
Benefited 


Per Cent Benefited of 
Total Involved 


National Strike 
Benefit Paid 


Jan. 1, 1881 -Dee. 31, 1886... 
Aug. 15, 1887- July 31, 1889. 
Aug. 1, 1889 -July 31, 1891.. 
Aug. 1, 1891 -June 30, 1893.. 
July 1. 1893 - June 30. 1895 . . 


35 

40 

219 

150 


23 

35 

185 

135 


12 

5 

34 

15 


2476 


1886 


590 


76 


$ 3,438.00 
14,683.01 


















24,369.25 










27,485.05 


July 1, 1895 -June 30, 1897.. 
















12,565.95 


July 1, 1897 -June 30, 1899.. 
July 1, 1899 -June 30, 1901.. 
July 1, 1901 -June 30, 1903.. 
July 1. 1903 -Auir. 31. 1903.. 


40 

78 

113 


33 

72 

113 


7 
6 



1263 
1846 
1862 


1216 
1423 


47 
423 


96 

77 


4,371.00 
28,463.25 
34,262.50 

9,014.00 
44,315.00 
11,414.00 

9,676.50 
21,275.00 
78,613.85 








Sept. 1, 1903- Aug. 31, 1904. . 
Sept. 1, 1904 -Aug. 31, 1905.. 
Sept. 1, 1905- Aug. 31, 1906. . 
Sept. 1, 1906 -Aug. 31, 1907.. 
Sept. 1, 1907 -Aug. 31, 1908.. 
Sept. 1, 1908 -Aug. 31, 1909.. 
Sept. 1, 1909 -Aug. 31, 1910.. 
Sept. 1, 1910 -Aug. 31, 1911.. 
Sept. 1, 1911- Aug. 31, 1912. . 
Sept. 1, 1912 -Aug. 31, 1913.. 
Sept. 1, 1913 -Aug. 31, 1914.. 
Sept. 1, 1914 -Aug. 31, 1915.. 
Sept. 1, 1915 -Aug. 31, 1916.. 


24 
22 
16 
22 
21 
18 
17 
13 
11 
23 
7 
5 
12 


18 

16 

14 

19 

16 

15 

12 

8 

6 

21 

7 

5 

8 


6 
6 
2 
3 
5 
3 
5 
5 
5 
2 


4 


1142 
641 
800 

1810 
400 
500 
706 
169 
504 
728 


340 

397 

735 

1400 


802 

244 

65 

410 


30 
62 
92 

77 


420 
588 
139 


80 

118 

30 


84 
83 
82 


12,960.50 

6,580.00 

9,901.00 

52,134.10 

57,877.68 














12,026.85 


50 
1725 


15 
700 


35 

1025 


30 
60 


6,400.00 
57,163.50 



109 Source of accuracy. The figures for the first period, covering six 
years from 1881 to 1886, inclusive, are taken from the third annual report 
of the United States commissioner of labor, published in 1887. These 
figures cannot be regarded as exhaustive; they appear to include only the 
most important strikes of the period. 

Following 1886 there is a period of eight and one-half months, to the 
middle of August, 1887, for which we have no record. Beginning with 
October, 1887, the files of The TaUor are available, and they give a record 
beginning with the convention which concluded on August 15. From this 
point down to June 30, 1903, the figures are taken from the biennial reports 
of the general secretary of the Tailors' Union. For the two months from 
July 1 to August 31, 1903, the strike benefit has been compiled from the 
monthly expense accounts in The TaUoVy but the other items are not sup- 
plied. Beginning with September 1, 1903, the reports found in the proceed- 
ings of the annual conventions of the American Federation of Labor have 
been followed. These reports were furnished by the general secretary of 
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Supplementary statistics of strikes, 1909-1913 

The above table does not indicate the number of cases in which 
the unions were able to gain all or a part of their demands by 
peaceable negotiations, nor does it indicate the causes of strikes. 
Information of this kind is not at hand except for the four years 
beginning July 1, 1909, and ending June 30, 1913. For this 
period the following data are given by Secretary Brais in his 
1913 report : ^^^ 



the Tailors' Union to the secretary of the federation, and are slightly more 
complete than those published by the Tailors in their own journal. There 
are a few gaps in the table, which are explained by the lack of definite 
information for the periods in question. In connection with all figures 
furnished by the secretary of the Tailors, it should be noted that they are 
not to be accepted as mathematically exact, but are based upon the best 
data that the secretary was able to obtain from the expense accounts of 
the national union and from the correspondence with local imions regarding 
the strikes. It is believed that the figures are fairly reliable for purposes 
of comparison. 

Definitions and notation, A disturbance originating in several stores in 
a given city at about the same date is counted as a single strike. The 
writer has followed the practice of the officers of the Tailors' Union in this 
matter. Where necessary the reports of the United States eonunissioner of 
labor have been modified to agree with this method of recording strikes. 

Each strike has been counted in the period during which it terminated. 
This is necessary in order to tabulate the results. Strike records are based 
largely upon benefit paid, and strikes lasting only a few days, so that no 
benefit was due under the union laws, are not, as a rule, counted at all. 

Strikes by which the journeymen secured all or a part of their demands, 
or by which reductions or other aggressions upon the part of the employers 
were successfully resisted, are listed as **won or compromised." Strikes 
where the men went back to work without securing any of their demands, or 
where they were obliged to accept reductions, are listed as **lost.'* Mem- 
bers involved in won or compromised strikes are held to have been '* bene- 
fited." Members involved in lost strikes are held to have been "not 
benefited." The term ''benefited" in this connection refers to the direct 
result of the strike in question ; no attempt is made to estimate the absolute 
results of strikes, or to balance gains in wages and conditions against losses 
of time and expenses of union maintenance. 

107 The TailoTy August, 1913. 
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Besulta of negotiations with employers 

Number of cases of negotiation or dispute in which the local 
union was sustained by the General Executive Board ^os 287 

Number of cases in which the local unions secured gains with- 
out strike 195 

Number of cases involving * ' victimized ' ' members io» 22 

Number of cases resulting in strikes and lockouts 70 

Total 287 

BestUts of strikes and lockouts 

Won 39 

Compromised 3 

Lost 26 

Pending at close of term 2 

Total 70 

Causes of strikes and lockouts 
Cause Number 

Demand for increased wages 30 

Union shop question 7 

Change of system of production 7 

Discharge of unionists 5 

Reduction of wages threatened 3 

Dispute over hours of labor 2 

Violation of agreement by employers 1 

Employers sending work out of shop 1 

Demand for free workshop 1 

Two or more of above causes combined 10 

Becord of causes incomplete 3 

Total strikes and lockouts 70 

No further report of a character similar to the above will be 
prepared before the 1917 convention, and detailed data for 1913- 
1917 will therefore hardly be available for the present thesis. 

108 Exclusive of cases in which the union, after applying for support, 
dropped the matter, and of cases in which the union failed to report the 
outcome. 

io» These cases were connected with trivial disputes involving the dis- 
charge of one or more unionists, where the national union assisted the 
discharged members financially, but did not authorize any strikes in their 
behalf. 
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5. CONCLUDING NOTE 

The results of collective bargaining in the tailoring trade ap- 
pear in some respects to be disappointing, as compared with the 
results secured by unions in other trades. It must be recalled, 
however, that the Tailors' Union has been confronted with a sit- 
uation in which very numerous handicaps to trade union success 
have existed. This union has been obliged to face a declining 
industry, because of the substitution of cheaper systems of pro- 
ducing clothing. These cheaper systems were so organized as to 
permit of the employment of large numbers of immigrant and 
women laborers at comparatively low wages. Moreover, as we 
have seen, the piece system, coupled with the system of taking 
work to the tailors' homes, under the seasonal conditions of the 
trade, has prevented in a very large measure the standardization 
of hours and working conditions. Under lill these circumstances, 
it is surprising that the Tailors have succeeded as well as they 
have in avoiding utter demoralization of their trade, and we may 
well question whether, in the absence of that kind of conservative 
leadership which has been described, the organization could have 
existed at aU. 



CHAPTER II 
HELPERS AND APPRENTICES 

1. DEFINITIONS AND TEBMINOLOQT 

It has already been pointed out* that as a rule, where the 
journeyman tailor works with help, the help is hired by the jour- 
neyman himself, and not by the employer. This system api>ears 
to have originated with the taking of work by the journeyman 
away from the employer's place of business, and has made the 
problem of assistants in the tailoring trade somewhat different 
from the same problem in a majority of other trades.' 

According to the terminology employed in the trade, tailors' 
assistants are divided into two classes: (1) helpers, (2) appren- 
tices. The following explanation has been given to the writer- 
by an experienced tailor: > 

The differenee between a helper and apprentice is that the former only 
works at the trade temporarily, while the latter learns the trade with the 
intention of following it as a journeyman or with the intention of later 
learning cutting, as tailors eall it, which includes drafting of a garment 
before it is cut. Helpers are for the most part females. A young boy 
starting to work with a journeyman tailor is sometimes called a helper, 
but they in. nearly every case become apprentices, unless they find the trade 
too onerous and confining and quit learning. 

Tailors who come from the countries of Europe learn the trade before 
coming here. Those who come here do in most instances work for a journey- 
man tailor as helper for a season or part of one in order to acquire knowl- 
edge of the methods used in this country making garments. They, howeyer, 
are not considered either helpers or apprentices, although called helpers. 
They are merely learning the detaib of making a garment; the funda- 
mentals they have already learned. It is not essential that a newcomer 

1 SuprOy p. 29. 

2 For a discussion of other trades in which the assistants are, or have 
been, employed by the journeymen, of. J. H. Ashworth, The Helper and 
American Trade UrUons, in Johns Hopkins Uniyersily Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Series 33, 1915, pp. 68-77. 

8 A. T. Carlquist, formerly assistant secretary in the general office of the 
Journeymen Tailors' Union. 

65 
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does as above related, but it gives him more confidence in himself to hold 
a job. 

To one not familiar with the tailoring trade, there is no way to dis- 
tinguish between an apprentice and a helper, but the experienced tailor 
going into a shop could soon tell which was which by noticing the work they 
were doing. 

It will be observed that the term *' apprentice '' is here used in 
the sense of a learner, and not in the sense of a i>erson bound to 
a master workman for a given i>eriod of years. 

2. REGULATION OF HELPERS AND APPRENTICES 

The regulation of helpers and apprentices by the organized 
tailors has been recognized as a matter belonging primarily un- 
der the jurisdiction of the local unions. Where the national 
union has passed regulations on this subject, it has intended to 
prescribe the limits within which local union control should 
operate, rather than to remove such control altogether. 

Regulations on the subject of helpers and apprentices passed 
by the national union between 1883 and the present date may be 
classified according to subject matter as follows : 

(1) Eligibility of helpers and apprentices to membership in 
the union; 

(2) Compulsory admission of helpers and apprentices; 

(3) Standardization of preparation and skill; 

(4) Limitation of the number of helpers and apprentices; 

(5) Duties and privileges of apprentices in local unions; 

(6) Dues of apprentices to the national union. 

The regulations will be discussed under the above heads, and 
then an effort will be made to interpret these regulations with 
reference to their purpose and significance in the policy of the 
union. 

(1) Eligibility of helpers and apprentices. The 1884, 1885 
and 1887 constitutions of the Tailors' Union contained no ex- 
press provision either for or against the admission of helpers 
and apprentices to membership, and during this period the mat- 
ter was entirely under local union regulation. There is evidence, 
however, that in some localities there was a prejudice against 
the admission of women to the union, and this would have oi>er- 
ated against the admission of women heli>ers. For example, in 
1888 there was a split in the Houston, Texas, local union over 
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the question of admission of women.* This incident called forth 
the following comment from the general secretary :* 

M&ny tailors will not permit women to belong to their unions. This 
seems to us to be both unjust and unwise. If they work at the trade they 
should be in the union and under its control, should pay their dues and 
fulfn aU obligations of fuU members, and should receive for their work 
the same pay as men for the same work. 

In his report to the 1889 convention ® the secretary again rec- 
ommended that women be made eligible to membership. The 
convention adopted this recommendation and amended the con- 
stitution ^ so as to provide specifically for the eligibility of jour- 
neymen tailors, helpers and apprentices, whether male or fe- 
male.® Even after the passage of this amendment there seems 
to have been some discrimination against women members. In 
his 1891 report • the secretary found it necessary to recommend 
that women be granted the same protection and benefits under 
the constitution as men, and that in the case of women helpers, 
when an advance in wages was received by the union, the helpers 
should be given their full proportion. The 1891 convention did 
not approve unqualifiedly this recommendation, but adopted the 
following report of the committee on oflScers' reports:^* 

Women members: Tour committee approves of this section with the 
exception of women helpers. This question to be left at the discretion of 
the L. XT., and we recommend that this convention does not encourage 
women helpers. 

Following 1891 the prejudice against the admission of womfen 
helpers does not appear in any official recommendation, and in 
1893, as we shall see, the question was definitely disposed of. 

(2) Compulsory admission of helpers and apprentices. Ad- 
mission of helpers and apprentices to membership remained op- 
tional with the local unions until 1893, when the convention pro- 

* The Tailor y November, 1888, p. 7, col. 3. 

^The Tailor, September, 1889, p. 1. 

7 Up to and including 1889, the convention had power to amend the con- 
stitution without a referendum vote. Following 1889 all amendments were 
submitted to the membership for approval or rejection. 

» Comtitution, 1889, Art. VI., Sec 1. 

9 The Tailor, August, 1891, p. 2. 

10 The Tailor, August, 1891, p. 3, col. 4, report of committee on officers' 
reports; p. 4, col. 1, action of convention on 13th and 17th sections. 
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posed the following amendment^ wMch was approved by refer- 
endum vote:** 

A candidate to be admitted to membership in the J. T. U. of A. by a 
li. U. must be a joomeyman tailor or tailoreasy apprentice or helper, and all 
apprentices or helpers workings with members of the J. T. U. of A. 18 jears 
of age or over must become members. 

This section remained the same in effect until 1914,** when 
the age limit was removed, making membership of all helpers 
compulsory.*" In 1902 the journeyman tailor employing the 
helper or apprentice was made responsible, under penalty of a 
fine, for seeing that the assistant joined the union,*^ and this 
provision, with one or two slight modifications,**^ has remained in 
force until the present date. 

(3) Standardization of preparation and skill. In his report 
to the 1891 convention, Secretary Lennon indicated that ''ap- 
prentices should not be allowed to work as journeymen until 
they are really tailors. " *• No definite action, however, on this 
point was taken until the meeting of the 1897 committee on laws 
and audit, when the following amendment was proposed, and 
passed by the membership:*^ 

Apprentices shall be bound either verbally or by writing as the laws of 
the various states or provinces may provide, for a period of not less than 
three years, and a clear book shaU not be issued by any L. U. to an appren- 
tice after their time has oqpired unless their work be acceptable to a com- 
mittee of the L. U. and if found by the committee as efficient a certificate 
of ef&ciency shall be issued to the apprentice over a seal of the local signed 
by the President and Corresponding Secretary. 

11 Constitutiony 1894, Sec. 26. 

12 C/. Constitution, 1895, Sec. 25; 1896, Sec 25; 1898, Sec. 32; 1900, 
Sec. 31; 1902, Sec. 30; 1904, Sec. 34; 1905, Sec. 34; 1908, Sec. 34; 1910, 
Sec. 33. 

13 CoTWfttutum, 1914, See. 33: ''AH workers must become members." 
The proposition as submitted to a general vote in 1913 read: ''All helpers 
must become members," and it was passed in this form. The writer is 
unable to account for the change in wording, unless it was due to the pas- 
sage of another amendment at the same tune, which read: "All help 
working at the trade for contractors or sub-bosses must become members of 
the union." Cf. The Tailor, September, 1913, p. 6, Proposition No. 12; 
p. 5, Proposition No. 9; vote, November, 1913, .supplement. 

i« Constitution, 1902, Sec. 22. 

15 Constitution, 1910, Sec. 23 ; 1914, Sec. 12. 

i» The TaOor, August, 1891, p. 2. 

^f Constitution, 1898, See. 23. 
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This amendment remained in force until 1903, when it was 
stricken out.^® In commenting upon the proposal to strike out, 
the secretary said: "There are no conditions in a legal sense 
regarding apprentices that warrant the continuance of any such 
action."" 

(4) Limitation of the number of helpers and apprentices. 
Prior to 1898 the regulation of the number of helpers and ap- 
prentices was left entirely to the local unions. There is no in- 
formation at hand to indicate to what extent this regulation had 
gone before this date. An ofl5cial report in 1889 appears to indi- 
cate that in the best class of stores at any rate some effort had 
been made to limit the number of helpers to one to each jour- 
neyman, or even to prohibit helpers altogether.*® In his 1891 
report the general secretary said, referring to the subject of ap- 
prentices and helpers : *^ 

With home work so largely prevalent among tailors, but little control 
can be had by our union on either subject^ but where the unions have the 
rule in force that all work shall be made on the employers' premises, not 
more than one helper or apprentice should be allowed to each journeyman. 

And in his 1893 report :" 

The limitation of the number of helpers and apprentices should receive 
your consideration. The present system in some cities ia really nothing 
but the sweating eystem and should be abolicdied. Whatever the limit that 
may be made by this convention, it should be binding on every union, and 
tailors that wish to be sweaters should get outside the J. T. IT. of A. 

Neither the 1891 nor the 1893 convention saw fit to enact any 
legislation on this subject. There was no convention or legisla- 

18 The Tailor, September, 1903, p. 2, Proposition No. 5; vote, November, 
1903, supplement. 

^^ The Tailor f September, 1903, p. 5, comment on Proposition No. 5. Cf, 
the following from Lindley D. Clark, The Law of the Employment of Labor, 
p. 23: 

''Practically all the states have laws relating to apprentices and the 
regulation and enforcement of contracts with them. Those laws generally 
prescribe the term of indenture, the duties of the master as to training, 
education, and the payment of the stipulated amount on the expiration of 

the term These laws are practically obsolete at the present time, 

contracts between employers and unskiUed men or boys learning trades 
being for the most part governed by the rules of law generally applicable 
to labor contracts." 

20 The Tailor, September, 1889, p. 1, report on ''Conditions in our trade." 

2^ The Tailor, August, 1891, p. 2. 

22 The Tailor, August, 1893, p. 2. 
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tive committee meeting between 1893 and 1897, but in 1897 the 
committee on laws and audit proposed the following amendment, 
which was approved on referendum vote :** 

Each local union of the J. T. U. of A. shall have power to forbid the 
employment of any helpers in their respective jurisdictions, but no L. U. 
shall have power to allow any member to employ more than one helper or 
one apprentice. 

Subsequent legislation by the Tailors' Union on the subject 
of limiting the number of helpers and apprentices falls into two 
classes: (a) amendments providing for relaxation of the ''one 
helper rule," on account of the difficulty of enforcing the same 
in certain localities, resulting finally in the return to the former 
system of regulation by the local unions; (b) positive legislation 
designed to prevent, rather than to promote, the limitation by 
local unions of helpers in localities where such limitation was 
regarded by the national officials as a handicap to union progress. 

The first amendment in the direction of relaxing the one 
helper limit was passed in 1903, and provided as follows:** 

In cities where organizing^ work is being carried on by the local union 
or by the general organizers, and conditions existing in the trade in such 
cities make it impossible to thoroughly organize the craft with the one 
helper limit, with the consent of the G. E. B. Section 23 can be suspended 
in such city until conditions and prices can be so improved as to warrant 
the enforcement of the one helper limit, and aU persons working at the 
trade in such case shall be eligible to membership. 

This section was repealed in 1909, and the following substi- 
tuted :2« 

In cities where conditions regarding helpers and apprentices as fixed by 
the existing L. U. prevent a thorough organization of the trade, the G. E. 
B. shall have power, if found necessary after a careful investigation, to 
issue a charter to another L. U. 

At the same time the section forbidding local unions to allow 
more than one helper or one apprentice to each journeyman was 
repealed, and the matter was left specifically to the control of the 
local unions.^* Finally, provision was made for the admission of 
** contractors or sub-bosses'* to membership in the national union 

^^Constitution, 1898, Sec. 22. 

24 Constitution, 1904, Sec. 24. 

25 Constitution, 1910, Sec. 24. 

2e The TaUor, August, 1909, p. 40, Proposition No. 3; Constitution, 1910, 
Sec. 23. 
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as passive members f^ contractors or sab-bosses being defined as 
tailors employing more than one helper.^^ This amendment made 
it possible for tailors employing more than one helper to secure 
membership in the national nnion, even though debarred from 
membership in the local ; thus marking the last step in the re- 
action from the original limitations. No further changes of an 
important character were made, except to substitute the word 
** finishers'' for ** apprentices'' in the section governing helpers 
and apprentices, making this section read: ^'helpers and finish- 
ers," instead of ^'helpers and apprentices;" the intention of this 
change being probably to include apprentices under '' helpers," 
and to make sure that persons employed as fijiishers would be 
brought into the union as well as regular helpers.'* 

The attempt to regulate the number of helpers and appren- 
tices in shoi)s employing the weekly system, where helpers and 
apprentices are under the control of the employer, took a course 
similar to that followed in the case of pieceworkers' helpers. 
An amendment was passed in 1905 providing that ^'no helpers 
shall be employed by the men working under the weekly system, 
and under no consideration shall more than one helper or ap- 
prentice be allowed to each man,"'** but this amendment was 
repealed in 1907.*^ At present the union exercises only such 
control over assistants in weekly shops as may be secured locally 
through agreement with the employer.'^ 

(5) Duties and privileges of apprentices in local unions. In 
1901 an amendment was passed providing that '*no regularly 
bound apprentice shall have a vote upon any administrative 
question before the local union, nor shall they be required to pay 

2T Passive members are allowed to remain in benefit in the national union 
by paying the national dues and levies, but are debarred from attending 
local meetings unless requested by the loeal union, and are excused from 
payment of local dues. Comtitutiony 1914, Sec. 55. 

29 Constitution, 1910, See. 56. 

29 Constitution, 1914, Sec. 12. 

^0 Constitution, 1905, Sec. 77. 

31 The TaUor, September, 1907, p. 7, Proposition No. 7 ; vote, November 
1907, supplement. 

83 For example, in union shops in Seattle employing the weekly system 
the rule is one apprentice to every twelve employees. The Tailor, April 10, 
1917, p. 3. 
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local dues. ' ' •* This was replaced in 1904 by the following : ** 

It shaQ be optional with each local union to excuse apprentices and 
helpers from payment of all or a part of the local dues. Apprentices or 
helpers shall not have the right to vote on this question. 

Changes since 1904 have eliminated this provision, but it is prob- 
ably held to be included in the following provision of the present 
law : ' ' All local unions of the J. T. U. of A. shall have the power 
to regulate the einplo3rment of helpers and finishers in their 
respective jurisdictions.''" 

(6) Dues of helpers and apprentices to the national union. 
In 1913 a rule was enacted i>ermitting helpers and apprentices 
employed at a wage of less than $12.00 per week to pay 40 cents 
a month dues to the national union, instead of the regular dues 
of 65 cents a month, provided they would waive the sick and 
death benefits.** This amendment was significant mainly as an 
incident to the effort to establish an industrial union, and will 
be discussed in that connection.*^ 

3. INTERPRETATION OP UNION REGULATIONS 

In endeavoring to interpret the regulations of the Tailors' 
Union on the subject of helpers and apprentices, it is necessary, 
first, to indicate the purposes served, or intended to be served, 
by the regulations as first passed ; and second, to account for the 
retrograde movement, by which practically all regulation on the 
part of the national union was abandoned. 

The purposes of the regulations passed by the national union 
seem to have been principally the following: 

(1) To standardize preparation for the tailoring trade, and 
prevent imperfectly trained workers from posing as skilled jour- 
neymen; 

(2) To avoid a surplus of joumejrmen tailors by limiting 
the number of learpers; 

(3) To prevent a reduction of the demand for skilled men on 
account of their work being done by helpers; or, what amounts 
to the same thing economically, to prevent journeymen taking 

9^ Constitution, 1902, Sec 23. 
9^ Constitution, 1904, See. 14. 
9^ Constitution, 1914, See. 12« 
M Constitution, 1914, See. 25. 
»T Cf. infra, pp. 103-104. 
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advantage of one another by employing a nxunber of helpers 
and getting more than their ' * share ' ' of the work ; 

(4) To oblige helpers and apprentices to assume union obli- 
gations, since indirectly they profited by union conditions; 

(5) To educate helpers and apprentices in union principles, 
and prevent their acting against the union in strikes. 

Since some of the regulations had more than one purpose, and 
some of the purposes named were served by more than one regu- 
lation, it would be cumbersome to relate the regulations to their 
purposes in complete detail. We shall endeavor to indicate only 
the more important connections, leaving the reader to supply the 
others for himself: 

(1) To standardize preparation for the tailoring trade. It 
has already been noted that an effort was made to accomplish 
this object by cooperation with state laws designed to fit the old 
systems of indentures and fixed terms of apprenticeship, and that 
this effort was abandoned on account of the obsolescence of the 
old legal system. At the present time there is no standardization 
except that which is imposed by the merchant tailor or cutter,'^ 
and as a result standards of skill in the tailoring trade have been 
very considerably demoralized. 

(2) To avoid a surplus of journeymen tailors by limiting the 
number of learners. In this connection the rule should be re- 
called which was in force for a time, whereby only one appren- 
tice or one helper was allowed to each journeyman. While there 
were other reasons for the limitation to one helper, which we 
shall consider shortly, the fact that the helper was a potential 
apprentice made the limitation of helpers as well as the limita- 
tion of apprentices desirable for the purpose that we are now 
considering. However, in the writer's opinion, the rules of the 
union have been far less potent than other causes in bringing 
about the limitation of the number of apprentices.'' These 

88 < ' There is no system of examination of apprentices in tailoring, except 
that one must be competent to make a garment in accord with the ideas of 
the cutter or the boss, either of whom does the examining afer the job is 
finished. That is examination enough. No two cutters have the same ideas 
as to details of the making of a job." A. T. Oarlquist, correspondence, 
November 5, 1916. 

99 As far as we can discover, the number of apprentices actually learning 
the trade with union men has been published on only two dates, August, 
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Other causes will be considered in the last section of this chapter, 
in connection with the present shortage of skilled tailors. 

(3) To prevent a reduction of the demand for skilled men on 
account of their work being done by helpers; to prevent jour- 
neymen taking advantage of one another by employing a number 
of helpers and getting more than their ''share" of the work. 

These two objects are discussed together, for the reason that 
they are not economically distinct, and together they constituted 
the principal motive for limitation of the number of helpers. 
The literature of the Tailors' Union contains many interesting 
accounts of the conditions which led to the attempt at this kind 
of limitation. The following extract indicates the situation in 
certain large cities in 1891, as indicated by reports of union 
organizers :*® 

As we were going from house to house to see the tailors for the purpose 
of getting them to join the union, we met some that were more than willing 
to join, but, they said, we have not done anything for six weeks, so you see 
that it is impossible for us to join at the present time. 

Others we saw at different times that worked for the same firms, who 
were busy when we called on them ; yes, they had three or four eoats all the 
time, and some of them had their wives, sisters-in-law, and three helpers, 
helping them. 

Now, if the principles of union were enforced in this case, this would 
not be, for they would all receive work. 

It also happens that during the dull season a suit of clothes must be 
done on short notice, so the one that has the helpers will get the job. This 
could also be done away with if we had the back-shops, for then two or 
three good men would have a chance to work a day or two. 

In the city of Cincinnati, there is one vest maker, who has eight helpers, 
who make one hundred and ten vests a week, and in Cleveland there is a 
pants maker, who with thirteen helpers, working for seven different firms, 

1903, and January, 1912. On the first date, Secretary Lennon, basing his 
statement on the returns from a questionnaire sent out to local unions, 
reported that there were approximately 625 apprentices learning the trade 
with union men within the jurisdiction of the Tailors' Union. The total 
membership of the union at this date was about 14,500. This indicated an 
average of about one apprentice to every 23 members. In January, 1912, 
returns from a questionnaire sent out by the writer indicated that with 
5,323 members reporting (aboUt 40 per cent of the entire membership at 
this date), there were 180 apprentices, or about one to every thirty mem- 
bers. Cf. The Tailor, August, 1903, p. 5; Stowell, op. oit, pp. 152-155, 158. 
M Th^ Tailor, July, 1891, p. 5, col. 4, article on ''How to organize the 
tailors," by M. Bantz, organizer. 
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turns out one hundred and forty-five to fifty pair of pants a week. Now 
if this work were done by practical tailors, it would give in the former case 
employment to sixteen, and in the latter to twenty-six men. 

The exploitation of female labor at about the same date is 

indicated by the following:*^ 

The employment of female help is not necessarily an evil if limited to 
one help, but the selfishness and greed of many has led to its abuse, and it 
is a weU-known fact, more particularly in pants making, one man runs a 
little factory by employing as many as four and six girls. The man who 
employs them is making money out of them. 

Finally, we quote an article from a Chicago tailor, indicating 
conditions in that city in 1892 :** 

Custom tailoring is manipulated at present in a way that can safely be 
classed in the sweating qrstem. In Chicago there are a great number of 
even union tailors who employ helpers in their private homes, or in places 
engaged for the purpose of manufacturing custom tailoring garments, and 
the old custom of applying individual artistic labor in the production of 
fine tailoring is being more and more pushed to the wall, and consequently 
made unprofitable to those engaged therein, by the other method of working 
in gangs, with trimmers, machine operators, pressors and finishers. 

There is in Chicago a manifest tendency towards this, especially so in 
the making of trousers and vests. From personal observation I know that 
only about five per cent of trousers makers in CSiicago are actually engaged 
in the making to completion, in every detail of the work, the above men- 
tioned garment. This is even more so in the vest making line, I can safely 
say, not having found in ten years as many as twelve vest makers who 
individually completed their job; in passing, I will remark that this holds 
only good where the question is about men. Women vest makers do, as a 
rule, work single-handed; only a few of them have I seen to employ helpers 
on any large scale worth mentioning. Coat making in fine tailoring is prac- 
tised in the same Way, if not in so great proportion; as in this line, it 
appears, a man is guaranteed better and steadier wages, even if he is 
working single handed, than in the vest and trousers department of the 
trade. Notwithstanding this a great number of our union coatmakers do 
employ helpers; even two helpers are found working for union men in 
direct opposition to our local constitution, that prohibits this same; and, 
judging from appearances, it is safe to predict that time will come in the 
near future when it will be possible to manufacture fine coats on a large 
scale and still give satisfaction to the trade in regard to superior work- 
manship, just as much as when you today give the making of a dress coat 
into the hands of a journeyman tailor and rely on his individual accom- 
plishments as an artist in finishing the garment. 

^^The TaOor, September, 1891, p. 1, col. 2. Article on *'The eight 
hour question as applied to tailoring," by Alex S. Drummond. 
*2 The Tailor, May, 1892, p. 3, col. 1, article by P. Ewald Jensen. 
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These extracts, selected at about the date when agitation by 
the o£Scials of the national union on the helper question was be- 
coming active,** tell their own story with reference to the condi- 
tions which it was hoped to remedy. The regulations by which 
this object was to be accomplished have already been discussed. 
The backward movement, by which the attempt to limit helpers 
by regulations on the part of the national union was abandoned, 
was due to reasons which again may best be indicated by the 
union writers themselves. As early as 1889 Secretary Lennon 
recognized the diflSculty of enforcing any limitation of helpers 
in what was known as the cheap custom trade.** When, how- 
ever, the Garment Workers' Union was organized, and this union 
began to organize cheap custom tailoring, as well as the ready- 
made clothing trade, Mr. Lennon appears to have resumed the 
effort for limitation of helpers in his own union by national reg- 
ulation, believing no doubt that it could be done in the better 
class of trade, to which, more and more, the Journeymen Tailors ' 
Union was confining itself .*° 

It will be recalled that the one helper limit by enactment of 
the national union was in force without qualification from 1898 
to 1903. The following letter, which was addressed to the com- 
mittee on laws and audit in 1903 by Organizer Carlquist, appears 
to have had an infiuence in the direction of relaxing the one 
helper rule:** 

Owing to certain peculiar features which I have encountered in connec- 
tion with our craft in the cities of New England which I have visited, 
notably so Boston and Providence, I take liberty of caUing your attention 
particularly to the feature of helpers. My experience in the city of Boston 

*« C/. «tipra, pp. 69-70. 

44</M7 attention has been most forcibly called to the fact of the con- 
stantly increasing amount of cheap custom tailoring that is being done in 
every city of the country, and to the very alarming fact in connection 
therewith, that such work is not being made by our members, but by per- 
sons who are usually not tailors at all. . . . While in the fine stores of 
the country it is entirely practical to limit our members to one helper, or 
even none at all, in the making of this cheap custom work it appears to me 
that such limitation is suicidal to the journeyman tailor, and deprives him 
of work that should be made by him, but is now made by persons who have 
really no skill as taUors." The TaUoTy September, 1889, p. 1, col. 4. 

46 The question of trade union jurisdiction over different branches of 
the clothing trade will be discussed more fully in Ch. III. 

46 The Ta/OoTy August, 1903, p. 8. 
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teaehesy yef, convineeB me, that in order to more thoroughly organise our 
craft in places where the jours employ more than one helper it will be 
necessary to take in such jours as well as their helpers. . . . The ques- 
tion of more than one helper exists in many places to a greater or less 
extent. The question then arises: Is the J. T. U. of A. strong and influen- 
tial enough to do away with this system of more than one helper f We 
must confess our weakness that we cannot. That i^stem exists and is 
going to exist whether we as an organization refuse to take such people into 
our union or not. Certain it is, however, that were the laws on that subject 
amended so that we could admit them to membership, I am positive that 
that evil, as we jours look upon it, could be better regulated. . . . For us 
to frown upon that portion of the jour tailors who employ more than one 
helper is not going to remedy the evil, neither will it do us any good to caU 
them "sweaters." They will keep on "sweating" in spite of us, and so 
long as they are outside of our organization they are a worse menace to us 
than if we had them in our organization. 

The committee approved in essence the ideas set forth in the 
above letter,*^ and proposed the amendment already noted, 
whereby the one helper rule might be suspended at the discre- 
tion of the General Executive Board.** The further relaxation 
of the one helper rule and its final elimination appear to have 
been dictated by similar considerations.** 

It must not be supposed that the removal of restrictions on 
the part of the national union put a stop to the regulation of 
helpers and apprentices by the local unions. An inquiry in 
1911 indicated that of sixty-seven unions reporting: '*Six un- 
ions stated that no helpers were employed by their members; 
twenty-five unions had no rule on the subject ; ten unions had a 
rule that no helpers should be employed; twenty-three unions 
permitted one helper only to each journeyman; two unions per- 
mitted not more than two helpers to each journeyman; one 
union permitted 'one heli)er to each shop.' '* ^^ 

(4) To oblige helpers and apprentices to assume union obli- 
gations, since indirectly they profit by union conditions. 

(5) To educate helpers and apprentices in union principles, 
and prevent their acting against the union in strikes. 

These two purposes gave the principal motives for admitting 
helpers and apprentices to membership, and later insisting upon 

47 The TailoTy August, 1903, p. 16, col. 2. 

« Supra, p. 70. 

49 The TaUoTf September, 1909, p. 1, comment on Proposition No. 3. 

BoStowell, op. cit,, p. 158. 
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their admission, under the rules already indicated/^ The plac- 
ing of the age limit at eighteen years appears to have been based 
upon three ideas: (1) that the helper who has reached this age 
is suflSciently mature to undertake union resi)oiisibilities; (2) 
that women helpers of this age have reached their legal major- 
ity ; (3) that by this age apprentices should have learned the ele- 
ments of the trade, and both for their own benefit and for the 
protection of the union should be under union control. 

The regulations concerning the local dues and privileges of 
apprentices and helpers ^* are passed over as comparatively in- 
significant in the policy of the national union. 

4 PRESENT CONDITIONS WITH REFERENCE TO THE SUPPLY OF 

SKILLED TAILORS 

It is difficult to ascertain the facts with reference to the pres- 
ent supply of tailors. It seems to be admitted both by employ- 
ers and employees that there is a real scarcity of skilled journey- 
men capable of doing the highest grade of work. Prom the liter- 
ature of employers it would be inferred that there is a scarcity 
of tailors in general, while in the literature of the Tailors ' Union 
frequent reference is made to a condition where there are ''two 
tailors for every job.'' The confusion on this subject arises 
no doubt in part from the different viewpoints of the several 
observers, some having an eye to the fact that in the rush sea- 
sons it would frequently be convenient for the boss to have a 
larger force of journeymen, while others are thinking of the 
condition in the slack seasons, when there are not only two, but 
several, journeymen to each job. A reasonable conclusion, in 
view of all the information in the writer's possession, appears to 
be that there is an actual scarcity of skilled tailors of the highest 
competency and skill, although there are a considerable number 
of mediocre workers parading as tailors, including many who 
have learned the trade somewhat imperfectly abroad. Accepting 
this conclusion, we proceed to consider the causes of the scarcity 
of skilled workers. 

Here again we find differences of opinion and a considerable 
variety of alleged causes advanced. In "A Series of Papers on 

51 Cf. suprat, pp. 66-68. 
B« Cf, 9upra, p. 72. 
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the Journeyman Tailor Problem," published by The American 
Gentleman, a fashion journal,*' the following causes are alleged 
as contributing to the scarcity of skiUed journeymen tailors: 

The best journeymen leave the trade to become cutters or 
merchant tailors, or to accept good positions with ready-made 
clothing factories. 

The system of specialized or '' sectional" work on the cheaper 
class of tailoring does not require highly skilled workers. 

Immigrant tailors now come from less competent and intelli- 
gent races than formerly. 

The tailoring trade is not recognized as an art, as it should be, 
and therefore is not attractive to possible learners. 

The old apprenticeship system has disapx)eared, largely on 
account of the invention of the sewing machine. 

The tailoring trade has a bad reputation abroad, esi>ecially in 
the British I&des; the trade is taught mainly in charitable insti- 
tutions, and is considered to be ''no good except for cripples and 
women." 

The Journeymen Tailors' Union of America has placed obsta- 
cles in the way of learners acquiring the tailoring trade. 

Journeymen tailors employed on piece work have not time to 
teach apprentices. 

Apprentices rise from the position of helpers, and are im- 
perfectly trained ; joumejnnen do not teach them the whole trade 
for fear of losing a good helper. 

There is no chance for a boy to learn the tailoring trade in 
school vacations; journeymen will not take boys for three months 
only. 

Apprentices are taught mainly by journeymen employed in 
the cheaper trade ; journeymen in the fine trade will not take the 
trouble to instruct apprentices; apprentices instructed in the 
cheaper trade cannot fill positions in first-class shops. 

The merchant tailor who does not have his work made in his 
own shop has nobody with whom to place apprentices. 

68 This fleiies eonsisU of twelve artideB reprinted from the November 
and December, 1910, and February, 1911, numbers of the journal. These 
articles were brought out by a prize essay contest The articles are not 
signed, but from their tenor it is evident that the writers included journey- 
men tailors as well as employers and cutters. 
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Young men are prejudiced against the tailoring trade, as com- 
pared with other trades, on account of : 

(a) Long hours and irregular seasons; 

(b) The long period of apprentieeship (two to five years) ; 

(c) The low wages of apprentices; 

(d) The low wages of joumeymen; 

(e) Laek of clean and sanitary shops; 

(f) Failure of employers to furnish shops at all in some localities, 
necessitating home work or payment of shop rent; 

(g) Employment of women; boys do not want to take up '' women's 
work;" 

(h) Disadvantages of the piecework system; 

(i) Second-class workers can make as much as first-class workers by 
taking less pains and working faster. 

The remedies suggested in the same series of papers are equally 
diverse: 

Establish the sectional system of production. Let several 
merchant tailors unite to furnish a large workshop. 

Establish trade schools, either under public or private control. 
Publish text-books on the tailoring trade. 

Admit apprentices to instruction in first-class shops at fair 
wages. 

Employ journeymen by the week. 

Employ journeymen by the year, like a cutter; regularize 
hours. 

Furnish free shops for the journeymen. Improve sanitation 
and other conditions in all shops. 

Give good workmen recognition for their skill ; pay fair wages. 

Improve the personal treatment of journeymen by employers 
and cutters; do not ask journeymen to make alterations without 
extra pay on account of cutters' mistakes. 

Let cutters' associations and journeymen tailors' unions hold 
joint meetings and discuss the improvement of the trade. 

If skilled journeymen cannot be obtained, employ women to 
do all of the work except the heavy pressing. 

As would be expected, the journeymen tailors allege in expla- 
nation of the scarcity of apprentices those causes connected with 
unfavorable conditions in the trade, and are inclined to favor 
those remedies which have to do with the improvement of condi- 
tions. The employers, while by no means indifferent to the 
necessity for improved conditions, still adhere to the theory that 
apprenticeship is being restricted by the rules of the tailors' un- 
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ions and by the tacit disinclination of journeymen to teach ap- 
prentices. The favorite remedy of employers for the situation is 
the establishment of trade schools. The journeymen deny stren- 
uously that apprenticeship is being held back by the rules of their 
unions, and point out that for reasons altogether independent of 
their rules the number of apprentices is seldom up to the number 
allowed by the unions. On the subject of the education of appren- 
tices, Secretary Lennon was accustomed to make a distinction 
between ** trade schools" and * 'industrial education." Com- 
menting upon a plan for the establishment of trade schools by 
an association of merchant tailors he said :^^ 

We feel mire that the merchant tailors must understand the distinetion 
between industrial education and trade schools. Industrial education means 
the development of high class workmen. Trade schools mean, and have 
never meant anything else, the turning out of a lot of cheap skates indus- 
trially that could accomplish nothing as workmen and were only a menace 
to the business. In Munich where industrial education has reached its 
highest development and its greatest degree of efficiency, the trade schools 
-if they may be called that at all-<-are merely an adjunct to the general 
education of the workman or apprentice. Trade schools in the tailoring 
business have already been tried in this country. And in every case 
they have been failures absolutely and totally; didn't turn out mechanics, 
and in the next place, they couldn't get material in the shape of boys from 
which to make mechanics, or girls either. And they can't obtain them now, 
and these merchant tailors, if they had studied industrial conditions even 
superficially, must know that this statement is absolutely true. Conditions 
in our trade are the thing that prevents the boys and girls from entering it. 
And until those conditions are changed there will be no influx of boys and 
girls into the custom tailoring industry. 

We may conclude that for a time the tailoring trade will be 
obliged to rely very largely upon the immigration of foreign- 
trained tailors for its supply of workmen, but that eventually a 
system of vocational education will be perfected which will cre- 
ate real mechanics. In the meanwhile, the number of skilled 
tailors of the old type required will become less and less, as the 
new systems of subdividing the work increase, and it is probable 
that in the long run the employment of skilled hand-workers, 
capable of making an entire garment, will cease, except in the 
very finest stores. 

5* The Tailor, January, 1910, p. 20. For other articles on the question 
of apprenticeship, see The TaUoTy April, 1910, pp. 4, 16; May, 1910, p. 17; 
January 23, }917, p. 3. 



CHAPTER III 

PROBLEMS OP JURISDICTION AND THE MOVEMENT 

TOWARD INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM 

In a previous monograph ^ an account was given of the rise of 
the tailoring trade in America, and a brief r6sum6 of this account 
is necessary at this point. For the first two centuries follow- 
ing colonization, the tailoring industry in this country was occu- 
pied chiefly with custom work for wealthy patrons, together with 
a small amount of ready-made clothing, hand-sewed, for Indians, 
negroes and sailors. The invention of the sewing machine in 
1846 marked a great change. Following this date the ready- 
made clothing industry increased rapidly, and soon became a 
formidable competitor to the older i^stem of custom work, or 
work made to the order and measure of each individual customer. 
To meet this competition merchants and employees in the custom 
trade were obliged to cheapen production by having a part of 
the work on custom suits done by machine. As a result the 
machines were introduced into shops and homes, and the skilled 
tailors began to employ more extensively members of their own 
families or outside helpers, usually women, to do the finishing 
work. 

The past thirty years has witnessed a very great improvement 
in the quality of ready-made clothing, and the old-style merchant 
tailoring business has suffered a corresponding decline. This 
result has been accelerated by the rise of new systems of produc- 
tion, whereby the methods of the ready-made clothing industry 
have been applied to the manufacture of clothing to measure. 
Custom tailoring done in factories is generally known as *' special 
order'' trade, and has entered into comjyetition principally with 

1 Stowell, Studies in Trade UrUorUsm in the Custom Tailoring Trade, pp. 
16-32; 42-75. 

82 
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the cheaper grade of custom tailoring done on the old system.^ 
However, in recent years new methods have grown up for mak- 
ing also the finer grades of clothing, on what is known as a '^ sec- 
tional" or *'team'' system, whereby the work on a garment will 
be Gfystematized and passed through several hands, employing 
only as much skilled help as jfi absolutely necessary.' The result 
is that we have today a very great variety in the methods and 
quality of custom tailoring, ranging from the cheapest machine 
work to the most artistic and expensive suit turned out by the 
fine stores in the cities. 

The early societies mentioned in the historical sketch in the 
Introduction were composed of custom tailors, hand workers, 
together with their apprentices and helpers. The jurisdictional 
questions which are to engage our attention in this chapter had 
not yet arisen. While the ready-made clothing industry existed 
during the period from 1725 * to 1880, movements toward the 
organization of the workers in this industry were insignificant, 
and there was little opportunity for clash of jurisdiction with 
the custom branch. In fact, it was not until the period of or- 
ganization of national unions that the jurisdiction question be- 
came prominent. 

In 1883, when the present national union of journeymen tai- 
lors was founded, the workers on ready-made clothing were known 
as "shop tailors." At this time there was no national union 
composed exclusively of shop tailors, although some local soci- 
eties were forming. There was a national organization known 
as the '* Tailors' Progressive Union of America,"' which con- 
tained both custom tailors and shop tailors, the shop tailors, 
however, being in the majority. The Knights of Labor also con- 
tained some assemblies of tailors, including both custom tailors 
and shop tailors.® Finally, one or two unions of shop tailors 
became afiUiated with the Journeymen Tailors' organization. It 

2 Even cheap custom tailoring done by the piece on a sub-contracting 
or ''sweating" system has found it difficult to compete with the factory 
work. 

« C/. suprtty p. 51. 

4 Miss Sumner sets 1725 as the date of the beginning of the ready-made 
clothing industry in America. Stowell, op, cit,, p. 20, and note 36. 

5Cy. Stowell, op, cit,f p. 66, and note 112. 

^Ihid., pp. 67-68, and note 115. 
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should be understood that at this time (1883-1891) the shop tai- 
loring or ready-made clothing industry was not sharply separated 
from the custom tailoring industry, either with reference to the 
places of business or with reference to the people who carried 
on these industries. It was a fact deplored by Secretary Lennon 
of the custom tailors that the members of his craft were contrib- 
uting to the destruction of their own occupation by working on 
ready-made clothing in the dull seasons.*^ Mr. Lennon as editor 
of the custom tailors' journal expressed himself repeatedly in 
favor of a single organization to include both custom tailors and 
shop tailors.® The official organ of the Progressive Union was 
also in favor of a single organization, which would involve an 
amalgamation of the Progressive Union with the Journeymen 
Tailors' Union.* The arguments advanced in favor of amalgar 
mation were as follows: (1) Organizations should concentrate 
power as much as i>ossible, instead of 'wasting it fighting each 
other; (2) amalgamation would have an '^ animating effect" up- 
on the individual tailors and local unions that had not yet joined 
the nationals; 'Hhe usual excuse, that they do not know what 
organization to join, would be impossible;" (3) the consolidated 
organization would have sufficient power to bring in those as- 
semblies affiliated with the Knights of Labor; (4) the bosses 
would respect the united union more than the divided ones; (5) 
the expense of administration would be less; (6) the influence of 
the union label could be extended.^* 

In favor of the general proposition to bring shop tailors into 

7 ' ' I am well aware of the fact that there are now in New York City 
Beveral large ready-made firms who pride themselyes on the ^e quality of 
their work; who hold back for the dull season with the eustom tailors very 
mueh of their best trade, knowing full well that they can get plenty of good 
tailors to make it. To the credit of many custom tailors it can be said that 
they have at all times and under all cireunustances refused to be the tools 
to cut their own throats, and what a pity that it could not be said of all. ' ' 
The Tailor, September, 1889, p. 7. 

8 Editorials in The Tailor, January, 1888, p. 4 ; May, 1888, p. 7 ; June, 
1888, p. 4; December, 1888, p. 5, on ** Unity Among the Tailors." 

9 The Tailor f December, 1888, p. 5, article ' ' Begarding the Amalgamation 
of the Tailors' Unions,'' reprinted from Progress, official organ of the 
Tailors' Progressive Union of America. 

10 The Progressive Union had adopted a label, which was recognized by 
the American Federation of Labor in 1887 for use on ready-made clothing, 
but the Journeymen Tailors' Union did not adopt a label until about 1891. 
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the custom tailors' union, it was pointed out that shop tailors 
were doing the work of custom tailors during strikes, and that it 
would be necessary to secure control over the shop tailors before 
anything could be accomplished in the industry at large.^* 

There were some obstacles in the way of amalgamating the 
Progressive Union and the Journeymen Tailors' Union, as a 
majority of the ** Progressives" were outspoken Socialists, while 
the majority of the Journeymen Tailors were more conservative 
along political lines. The ''Progressives" claimed that the 
skilled journeymen tailors were opposed to progressive ideas on 
account of their better economic situation, but expressed the 
hope that **even these will awaken from their sleep. "^* 

11 An excellent description of the situation in the clothing trade is afforded 
by the following passage, describing the experience of a committee of the 
custom tailors' union in attempting to prevent a reduction of wages in 
first-class houses: , 

''The main argument of the bosses was that the second-class houses 
were of too great a competition to them, as they sold the same goods at 
lower prices. We were asked to either accept the reduction or to charge 
the second-class houses higher rates. We parted, giving the assurance to 
try to enforce the latter proposition. The second-class houses acknowledged 
selling goods of equal quality as did the first-class houses, but stated fur- 
ther that, if they had to pay the same prices, their customers would patron- 
ize third-class houses and consequently neither they themselves nor we would 
draw any benefit from such action. We were determined to fulfill our mis- 
sion, and, in order to place the lever on the right spot, we called on the 
third-class houses. They also saw the disagreeableness of the present state 
of affairs, but could under no consideration pay any higher prices, for, the 
gentlemen explained, if we have to pay more, we will also have to charge 
more, and the effect will be that our customers ~ to a great extent laborers - 
will buy ready-made goods. The extremely low prices for ready-made 
clothing forces upon them a competition which they can meet only with the 
greatest carefulness, or else they will have to close up shop. ... It 
must be accredited to our stupidness that we are, by a raise of wages, about 
to saw off the branch upon which we are sitting, for we are driving off our 
customers to a sphere where we can exert no influence nor have any control 
over them . . . what we can and must do is to bring aU the workers of 
ov/r trade under our control. This is the point where the lever must be ap- 
plied if we expect to see any results at all; every other exertion is more or 
less of a subordinate nature." From "Reform Measures — III," by an 
unknown writer signed "F.F."; possibly the secretary of the Syracuse, N. 
T., union, who had the same initials. The Tailor, June, 1889, p. 1. 

12 The Tailor, December, 1888, p. 5, article from Progress. Cf. note 
9, p. 84. 
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Desoltory efforts to bring all of the tailors into one organiza- 
tion continued during the years from 1888 to 1891. In 1891 a 
conference of shop tailors met in New York City, and expressed 
a desire to join the Journeymen Tailors' Union. When, however, 
this action was presented to the Executive Board of the Jour- 
neymen Tailors, they refused to admit the shop tailors or ready- 
made clothing workers, the principal reasons apparently being 
a feeling of trade caste and a fear that in some way the decline 
of merchant tailoring would be hastened if the skilled workers 
allowed the cheaper workers to join their union.^^ As a result, 
in 1891, the ready-made clothing workers started a union of 
their own, under the name of '*The United Garment Workers of 
America," and received a charter from the American Federation 
of Labor.^* Later, in 1900, the workers on ready-made clothing 
for women organized a separate national union, known as the 
''International Ladies' Garment Workers' Union." At this 
stage, therefore, there were three organizations in the tailoring 
industry which were recognized by the American Federation of 
Labor: the Journeymen Tailors' Union of America, controlling 
custom work ; the United Garment Workers of America, control- 
ling principally work on men 's ready-made clothing ; and the 
International Ladies' Garment Workers' Union, controlling work 
on women's ready-made clothing. 

The first clash of jurisdiction between the Journeymen Tai- 
lors' Union and the United Garment Workers grew out of the 
system, to which attention has already been called, of manufac- 
turing custom-made clothing in factories. While the greatest 
development of this system has been comparatively recent, it was 
beginning to command attention early in the history of the 
present national union.^^ In 1896 an issue was raised between 

18 It has been neceseary to rely upon former Secretary Lennon for the 
details of this conference, as it was not reported in the minutes of the Exec- 
utive Board. 

14 The Tailors' Progressive Union does not appear to have been important 
after 1889. C/. Stowell, op. cit., p. 66, note 112. 

16 <' Industrial changes are gradually coming into our trade; division and 
subdivision of labor is steadily advancing in the making of clothes; the 
tailors must take advantage of the new conditions for their own benefit, or 
the new methods will leave them in the rear idly waiting, while people who 
are not tailors will, under the new system, make the trade. We must reason 
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the two national unions concerned by an attempt on the part of 
a firm named the M. M. Jacobs Company of Chicago to use the 
Oarment Workers' label on work made to measure under a fac- 
tory system.^* There appeared to be a lack of agreement among 
the custom tailors themselves as to which union should control 
this class of firms. As early as 1892 Secretary Lennon of the 
Journeymen Tailors' Union had expressed himself favorable to 
organizing the factory work or ''cheap trade," as it was called,*^ 
and a little later had indicated his belief that the first-class mer- 
chant tailors and their employees were making a mistake by 
opposing the organization of the cheaper firms.^® The contro- 
versy over the Jacobs firm in 1896 made it evident that som© 
kind of an agreement would have to be reached between the Gar- 
ment Workers and the Tailors with reference to these firms. Ac- 
cordingly, the Tailors' delegates to the 1896 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor were instructed by their Execu- 
tive Board to ask for the adoption of the following resolutions : 

WhsbjlAlS, The jurisdiction of the J. T. U. of A. and the United Oarment 
Workers of America has been, and is, by a considerable part of organized 

together as to what can, and what should be done. Indifference is suicidaL ' ' 
The Tailor, October, 1891, p. 4, editorial 

10 This firm was established by some union garment workers who had been 
blacklisted by the employers following a strike in Chicago, and who had 
gone into business for themselves. The Tailor, July, 1896, p. 8. 

17 < < The cheap trade is each day making greater inroads into the fine 
merchant tailoring, and for that reason the tailors employed in the cheap 
trade must be organized and lifted up, or they will surely puU down the 
fine tailors." The TaUor, February, 1892, editorial 

18 < < In several cities our unions are having some difficulty in handling 
the very cheap trades, as many of our members and many merchant tailors 
of the first class object to the cheap trades being recognized as tailoring at 
alL We believe this view to be wrong. They are in the trade, and in to 
stay, and will do less harm organized than unorganized. ' ' The Tailor, Jan- 
uary, 1893, p. 4. 

It is interesting to note that the Garment Workers' journal was opposed 
to the new systems of tailoring, claiming that the ''special order" work 
was ' ' a shrewd dodge for the purpose of deceiving the customer into the be- 
lief that he is obtaining custom work at ready-made prices." See article, 
''Cheap Custom Work a Deception," The Tailor, November, 1895, p. 6, 
reprinted from The Garment Worker, To understand this attitude of the 
(Garment Workers it is necessary to recall that the cheap custom trade was 
taking away patronage from the ready-made clothing houses, as well as 
from the fine merchant tailors. 
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Iftbor misunderstood, and in consequence thereof misunderstanding have 
occurred, and charters have been granted by one of the above unions to 
workers who were really under the jurisdiction of the other one, therefore 

Besolvedf By the American Federation of Labor in convention assembled, 
that we hereby recognize as the sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the J. T. 
U. of A. all custom tailors in the employ of merchant tailors in the United 
States and Canada, and the label of the J. T. U. of A. shall be the only 
label recognized as guaranteeing custom tailoring to be union made; and 
further 

Besolved, That we recognize the United Garment Workers of America as 
having sole and exclusive jurisdiction over all workers in the manufacture 
of all clothing other than custom-made, as defined by these resolutions, and 
the label of the U. G. W. of A. shall be the only label recognized as guar- 
anteeing such clothing to be union made. 

Besolvedf That the designation (merchant tailors) in these resolutions 
shall be construed to mean all establishments where custom tailoring is made 
to the measure and to the order of each individual customer. 

These resolutions were adopted by the American Federation 
of Labor, and became the basis of demarcation between the Jour- 
neymen Tailors' Union and the United Garment Workers.** 
Shortly afterward the Tailors issued a manifesto in their official 
journal, advising the local unions to insist strictly upon their 
right to organize all work made to measure, and to report prompt- 
ly all infringements.^® 

In order to bring their constitution into accord with the action 
of the American Federation of Labor, the Tailors, through their 
committee on laws and audit, which met in August, 1897, sub- 
mitted to their membership an amendment which would admit 
to membership workers on cheap custom tailoring.** This amend- 

19 The Tailor, December, 1896, p. 7, Proceedings of the General Executive 
Board; January, 1897, p. 8. 

20 The Tailor, June, 1897, p. 8. 

21 The Tailor, August, 1897, p. 16, Proposition 1. Prior to 1897 there 
was no provision in the constitution of the Journeymen Tailors' Union for 
the admission to membership of any but journeymen tailors, their appren- 
tices and helpers. The 1884, 1885, and 1887 constitution contained no ex- 
press provision regarding jurisdiction or eligibility of members, except such 
as might be implied from the title, "Journeymen Tailors' Union." Express 
provisions confining eligibility to journeymen tailors, apprentices and help- 
ers are found in the following constitutions and sections: 1889, Art. vi, 
8ec. 1; 1892, 8ec. 21; 1894, Sec 26; 1895, Sec. 25; 1896, Sec. 25. The term 
"journeyman tailor," as used in these constitutions, applied to skilled 
workers employed by regular merchant tailors doing a local business, and 
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ment was adopted by a vote of 2,133 to 233,** and was embodied 
in the constitution in a section reading as follows:** 

The jurisdietion of the J. T. U. of A. shaU be the United States and 
Canada, covering aU tailors, helpers, apprentices and workers engaged in 
the production of custom made clothing (custom made clothing to be in- 
terpreted as all clothing made to the order and measure of each individual 
customer). 

Although the amendment had been passed by a large majority, 
evidently its significance had not been fully realized by all of the 
members, for as soon as an effort was made to put it into effect, 
and certain '' special order" firms, such as the Globe Tailoring 
Company, Nicoll the Tailor, and J. W. Losse *^ made application 
to have their establishments organized under the jurisdiction of 
the J. T. U. of A., protests arose from members in several locali- 
ties.*' These members feared that if firms of this type, located 
principally in the larger cities, were allowed to use the Journey- 
men Tailors' label, their agents would soon overrun the smaller 
tovms where the journeymen tailors were employed, advertising 
their cheap goods as union-made, and injuring seriously the local 
trade. On the other hand, the supporters of the amendment, in- 
cluding the general secretary and the General Executive Board, 
argued that if the sx>ecial order workers were not organized by 
the Journeymen Tailors' Union, they would be organized by the 

did not apply to taUors employed by factories doing a "special order" or 
agency business, even though to the order and measure of customers. 

22 The Tailor f November, 1897, p. 8, vote on Proposition No. 1. 

2i Constitution, 1898, Sec. 2. 

24 The firm of J. W. Losse in St. Louis did a large agency business in 
the western states. In 1892 it was running under a team system, each team 
being in charge of a contractor. The local union of journeymen tailors in 
St. Louis induced the proprietor to abolish the contract system and to 
establish a union shop, in order to obtain the use of the union label. Later, 
apparently, the same firm fell out of the good graces of the union, for a 
boycott against it is advertised in several issues of the Tailors' journal in 
1895 and 1896. See November, 1895, p. 9; December, 1895, p. 8; February, 
1896, p. 9. 

25 See, for example, letter of F. Gessinger from Delano, Texas, in The 
Tailor, September, 1901, pp. 6-7. This member complains that the state of 
Texas is full of agents "who know absolutely nothing about tailoring but 
being slick talkers, they make many people believe that a tailor who charges 
them $30 or $35 for a suit is robbing them and that they can furnish as 
good a one for $15, etc." 
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Garment Workers, and in this case the Tailors' Union would 
have no control over the conditions under which the cheaper gar- 
ments were produced, and therefore no opportunity to reduce 
the effects of their competition. However, as the matter appeared 
to be causing a real controversy among the members, it was de- 
cided by the General Executive Board to resubmit the matter to 
a general vote. It was found that in addition to the constitu- 
tional section governing jurisdiction, there was another section 
vitally concerned with the matter at issue, which read as follows : 

See. 169. (1898) The label shall not be used in the United States on 
any overcoat sold below $22, or suit below $22, or trousers below $5; or in 
Canada on overcoats sold below $15, suits below $15, or trousers below $3.50, 
or where the scale of prices for making is per hour in the United States 
below 20 cents, or in Canada below 15 cents. 

In order to make it possible, in case the admission of special order 
workers should be approved, to use the Tailors' label on their 
work, regardless of the price at which the garments were sold, 
but at the same time to encourage a good scale of wages and the 
furnishing of suitable shops by the employers, the Executive 
Board recommended the following as a substitute for the section 
quoted above: 

The label shall not be used in the United States on garments made for 
any firm where the scale of prices averages below twenty cents per hour, or 
in Canada where the scale paid averages below fifteen cents per hour. Nor 
shall the label be placed on any garment made outside of back-shops fur- 
nished free by the employers. 

A vote was therefore called for (1) upon the question of or- 
ganizing the workers on cheap custom trade; (2) upon the ques- 
tion of adopting the new Sec. 169 as proposed by the Board.** 
The result of the vote was as follows :*^ 

In favor of organizing cheap custom trade 905 

Against organizing cheap custom trade 1,695 

In favor of new Sec. 169 1,104 

Against new Sec 169 1,454 

Both propositions, therefore, were defeated. 

Referring to the first proposition, as the most important, we 
find that an intelligent analysis of the vote is somewhat difficult, 

26 The Tailor, January, 1899, p. 9, Proceedings of the General Executive 
Board; February, 1899, p. 8, editorial; February, 1899, pp. 12-13, official 
notice calling for vote. 

27 The Tailor, March, 1899, p. 13. 
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as the vote did not appear to follow consistently any territorial 
lines nor any distinction between large and small cities. It is 
true that the large cities (over 100,000 population) gave a much 
smaller majority against the proposition than the smaller cities, 
but if the vote of Chicago, which was almost unanimous in favor 
of the proposition,^ is eliminated, the large cities show a strong 
majority against the proposition.'* It seems certain that the 
feeling of protest which we have described especially with refer- 
ence to the smaller cities was not by any means confined to these 
cities, but was more or less general, involving not only a fear of 
the competition of the cheaper trade, but also a distinct preju- 
dice against it on account of trade caste. This prejudice, which 
was first noted in connection with the efforts of the shop tailors 
to secure entrance to the custom tailors' union,'® appears to have 
operated all through the history of the votes on the jurisdictional 
question. 
Commenting on the vote, the general secretary wrote :'^ 

We are now in a position where we can witlidraw all claims to jurisdic- 
tion over this class of trade, and either the Garment Workers can take up 
their organization, or as there are not less than 50,000 of such workers in 

38 In explanation of the strong vote of the Chicago union (379 to 1) in 
favor of the proposition, it should foe noted that the Chicago union has 
usually foeen a strong supporter of the ideas represented by the Lennon 
administration. This union is one of the older unions and has been dis- 
posed toward a well-disciplined and conservative line of action. 

2t> Twenty-seven cities of more than 100,000 population, including Chicago, 
gave the following vote: Yes, 635; No, 708. The same cities, except 
Chicago, gave Yes, 256; No, 707. The cities of less than 100,000 population 
gave Yes, 270; No, 987. About 25 unions in all failed to vote. Each of 
the following large cities gave a majority in favor of organizing the cheap 
custom tailoring firms: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Syracuse, Atlanta, 
Winnipeg, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Toledo ; total, 9 cities. Each of the follow- 
ing large cities gave a majority against organizing these firms: Denver, 
New Haven, Indianapolis, Louisville, New Orleans, Boston, Grand Bapids, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Cincinnati, Columbus, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Mem- 
phis, Nashville, Milwaukee, Spokane; total, 17 cities. The following large 
cities failed to vote: Birmingham, Los Angeles, Worcester, Oakland, San 
Francisco, Washington, Baltimore, Fall Biver, Detroit, Newark (N. J.), 
Albany, Bochester, Cleveland, Portland (Oregon), Scranton, Bichmond, 
Toronto; total, 17 cities. 

80 Cf. guproy p. 86. 

31 The TaUor, March, 1899, p. 8. 
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the United States, they can start an international organization for them- 

selyes. What will be the outcome, no man can say. , 

In the coarse of the next two years a number of special order 
firms and firms making custom tailoring under a factory or 
team system were organized by the Garment Workers, and cer- 
tain other employees of the same class of firms formed a union of 
their own, known as the '* Custom Clothing Makers' Union/' 
That all of the tailors' unions were not satisfied with this result 
is evident from the report of the general secretary to the com- 
mittee on laws and audit which met in August, 1901. In this 
report he said :'* 

We now have our unions vigorously protesting against the organization 
of this class of trade either by the independent union or by the Garment 
Workers; and we have the vote of our general membership saying: ''We 
cannot admit them into the J. T. U. of A." This policy we cannot longer 
pursue and maintain the respect and support of organized labor in the 
United States and Canada, nor can we pursue such a policy and maintain 
our own self-respect. 

The committee decided that the question had become again of 
sufficient importance to require a vote, and gave it a leading 
place among the propositions which they submitted to the mem- 
bership in 1901.** As in 1899, the vote was adverse to admitting 
the workers on cheap custom trade, the result being 1,212 in 
favor and 3,511 against.** The causes for the negative vote were 
no doubt similar to those which operated in 1899. 

The question of the proper afSliation of the new Custom Cloth- 
ing Makers' Union was introduced into the 1901 convention of 
the American Federation of Labor through the application of 
this union for a charter. The convention did not decide the 
matter at once, but left it open for discussion by representatives 
of the various organizations concerned. As one of these repre- 
sentatives. Secretary Lennon asked for advice from the local 
unions of the J. T. U. of A.*' Sixty-one unions responded to 
this request. Eight locals favored the admission of the Custom 
Clothing Makers to the J. T. U. of A. without condition. Four- 
teen locals favored their being an auxiliary of the J. T. U. of A. 

82 TTie TaUoTf August, 1901, p. 5. 

33 Eeport of committee on laws and audit. The Tailor, August, 1901, p. 
13 ; same issue, p. 14, Proposition No. 1. 

84 The Tailor, November, 1901, supplement, vote on Proposition No. 1. 

85 The Tailor, January, 1902, editorial, p. 14. 
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with separate name and label. Twelve locals believed that they 
should become a part of the Garment Workers' organization. 
Finally, twenty-nine locals advised that they should be allowed 
to maintain a separate and distinct union, with such a title and 
label as would least conflict with those of the J. T. U. of A. 
After some conferences a charter was granted by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor to the workers on 
cheap custom trade, under the name of ''The Special Order 
Clothing Makers' Union," •• but this charter was ultimately re- 
voked by the full convention of the A. F. of L., and jurisdiction 
over the special order tailors was conceded to the Garment Work- 
ers.*^ 

It might have been supposed that the question would now re- 
main at rest, but in February, 1903, we find it arising again in 
the form of a resolution by the Executive Board of the Tailors : 

That, in view of the continued agitation among onr members regarding the 
admission to membership of the Special Order Tailors, some unions being 
desirous of taking them in and some strongly opposed, the G. £. B. hereby 
requests every local union to send to the General Secretary on or before 
April 1, 1903, a statement regarding the wish of their members as to 
whether the G. E. B. shall again submit to a general vote the question of 
the admission to membership in the J. T. U. of A. of the Special Order 
Tailors." 

This resolution was embodied in an official circular sent out to 
all local unions, calling for a vote on the question as to whether 
a referendum on the question of the special order tailors should 
be taken, and containing further a proposed plan for constituting 
a Special Order Branch of the J. T. U. of A., in case the vote 
should be taken and should prove favorable to the admission of 
the special order tailors.*" The returns showed 103 local unions 
in favor of a general vote, and 109 unions opposed.** However, 
the board decided to submit the question, inasmuch as the propo- 
sition to take a vote had been initiated by a local union in Chi- 
cago, and had been seconded by more than one-fourth of all the 

86 Proceedings of the Executive Ck>uncil of the American Federation of 
Labor, April 15, 1902. In American Federationiai, v. 9, p. 333. 

87 Proceedmga, A. F, of L., November, 1902, pp. 206-207. 

88 The TaiUyr, February, 1903, p. 16. 

8»For official circular and details of proposed plan, see The Tailor, 
March, 1903, p. 23. 

*o The Tailor, April, 1903, p. 20, Proceedings General Executive Board. 
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locals.^^ The question was sabmitted in the following form: 
'^ Shall the J. T. U. of A. daim jurisdiction over all persons en- 
gaged in the manufacture of custom tailoring, including what is 
known as the Special Order Tailors!"*^ The proposition was 
again defeated, but by a close vote.^ Commenting on the vote in 
his report to the 1903 committee on laws and audit, the general 
secretary said:** 

Our members have by their Totes said practieally that these people be- 
long to the Gkirment Workers and this f aet in view of all the circumstanees 
surroimding the ease must be eonsldered absolute and final; the question 
never to be reopened in the future. I believe we should claim, and I am 
confident the Garment Workers will have no objection, jurisdiction over all 
regular merchant tailoring establishments and the people making their 
work. . . . What I mean by a legitimate merchant tailor is one that 
does in the main a local merchant tailoring business. 

' In the same report the general secretary recommended that an 
agreement be reached with the Garment Workers' Union with 
reference to the precise line of demarcation between that union 
and the tailors, and this recommendation was concurred in by the 
committee. 

The 1903 committee made one or two slight changes in the 
jurisdiction clause, by which workers on custom tailoring on 
ladies' dresses and suits, and also bushelmen employed in mer- 
chant tailoring and retail ready-made clothing establishments, 
would be expressly eligible to membership.** These changes were 
approved by a general vote.** 

In accord with the recommendation of the committee on laws 
and audit, the Executive Board at its meeting of September 7, 
1903, appointed a committee of three to meet with a like com- 
mittee of the Garment Workers' Union *'to see if the lines of 
jurisdiction cannot be clearly set forth, or some kind of an alli- 
ance between the organizations effected that will be to the benefit 
of both."*^ These committees met, and as the result of their 

*i Constitution, 1902, Sec 105; The TaUor, May, 1903, editorial, p. 14. 

*2 Official circular. The TaOor, May, 1903, p. 18. 

*3 3,657 to 3,422. The TaUor, August, 1903, pp. 22-24. 

** The TaUor, August, 1903, p. 5. 

45 The TaUoTf August, 1903, p. 25, Proposition No. 1. 

46 The Tailor, November, 1903, supplement, vote on Proposition No. 1. 

47 Proceedings of the General Executive Board, The Tailor, September, 
1903, p. 16. 
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deliberations, an agreement was drawn up, dated October 19, 
1903, the essential feature of which was that custom tailoring 
establishments selling suits at $25 or more in the United States, 
or $18 or more in Canada, should come under the jurisdiction of 
the J. T. U, of A., whether the ** old-line'* journeymen sfystem or 
the factory system was employed; but that establishments em- 
ploying the factory system, and selling suits at a price lower 
than set forth above, should come under the jurisdiction of the 
United Garmmt Workers of America. There were, in addition, 
some minor clauses which provided for the furtherance of com- 
mon interests on the part of the two unions.** 

The agreement of 1903 was not found to be very satisfactory, 
mainly for the reason that where the prejudice on the part of the 
custom tailors against organizing the cheap trade still prevailed, 
they would not organize even that portion of it which the agree- 
ment placed under their jurisdiction, and the consequence was 
that the officers of the Tailors had no recourse except to relin- 
quish the trade in such places to the Garment Workers. In New 
York City, for example, the Journeymen Tailors' Union has never 
maintained any jurisdiction over anything but regular merchant 
tailoring stores, and the special order trade, as far as it has been 
organized at all, has been organized by one or another of the 
Garment Workers' organizations. 

The 1905 convention of the Tailors passed a resolution, which 
was approved by the membership, to the effect that the 1903 
agreement, while it was the best to be had at the time, was no 
longer adequate, and that further negotiations with the Garment 
Workers should be entered into.** As a result, a plan of amalga- 
mation was drawn up by a joint committee of the two organiza- 
tions, but was defeated by both organizations on a referendum 
vote. Under the proposed plan the amalgamated organization 
would have been known as ''The Garment Workers' and Tailors' 
International Union." It would have consisted of four branches: 
(1) custom tailors, (2) cutters, (3) workers on ready-made 
clothing, (4) workers on overalls, shirts, etc. The plan appar- 
ently did not command adequate attention in either organization, 
but as far as it was given consideration, the defeat seems to have 

*8 For the agreement in fuD, see The TaQor, November, 1903, p. 9. 
*» The TaUor, March, 1905, p. 5, Proposition No. 37. 
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been due to criticism of details rather than of the general ideas.'® 
The vote of the Tailors' Union on the plan was 4,083 to 2,382 
against the proposition. The vote of the Garment Workers was 
3,206 to 2,989 against it." 

When the Jonmeymen Tailors' Union met in convention in 
Buffalo in 1909, the question of the cheap trade was presented in 
a very acute form. Since the previous convention, in 1905, the 
making of custom work in factories or on a team system had 
made greater progress than ever before.** The effect upon the 
Tailors' Union, which, as we have seen, had repeatedly refused 
to organize workers on the new systems, was very apparent, there 
being not only no increase, but an appreciable decline in member- 
ship in the four years ; while in a number of smaller cities the 
old-line merchant tailoring was nearly destroyed.*' Awakening 

«oPropoBed plan, The TaUoTf October, 1905, pp. 1-4; vote, February, 1906, 
p. 20; editorial comment on vote, February, 1906, p. 14. Some comments 
on the plan from the Garment Workers' standpoint are found in the Weekly 
Bulletin of the Clothing Trades, November 3, 1905, p. 3, article by S. L. 
Landers, and p. 4, article on ' * Problems of Amalgamation, ' ' reprinted from 
Syracuse Industrial Weekly. 

51 Correspondence with Garment Workers' headquarters. 

52 See editorials in The Tailor, especially March, 1908; August, 1908; 
February, 1909; June, 1909; September, 1908. 

BsNo accurate figures are available for the total membership in benefit 
at any given date, but from 1890 to 1912 the figures are available for the 
paid-up membership at the end of each month, these figures having been 
ascertained by actual count from the registers at headquarters, and pub- 
lished in the 1913 report of Secretary Brais. The paid-up membership at 
any given date is less than the membership in benefit, since members are 
allowed to become three months and seven days in arrears before they are 
suspended. However, for comparative purposes the figures in Mr. Brais' 
report are the best hitherto published. His report shows that on July 1, 
1905, the paid-up membership was 12,500; and on July 1, 1909, 11,822; 
indicating a decline in the four years of 678. There seem to have been two 
principal reasons for this decline: (1) the financial depression of 1907; 
(2) the rise of cheap custom tailoring firms. The influence of the panic is 
dearly seen by comparing the maximum membership during the four years 
(12,888 on July 1, 1907) with the minimum membership during the same 
period (11,379 on October 1, 1908). In this period of fifteen months there 
was a decline of 1,509 in the paid-up membership, or more than twice the net 
decline for the four years. Nevertheless, the rise of the new systems of 
tailoring, if not equally obvious, was certainly another cause of the decline 
in membership. There are a number of small cities, particularly those 
within range of the St. Louis and Indianapolis special order firms, in which 
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to these facts, to which attention was forcibly called in the sec- 
retary 's report,*^^ the convention adopted a resolution that the 
Journeymen Tailors' Union of America should claim jurisdiction 
''over all workers engaged in the manufacture of legitimate cus- 
tom tailoring, no matter what EQTStem of work is used." ''* In 
the same resolution, delegates of the Tailors' Union to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor were directed to present the above claim 
to the convention of that body ; a federation of the J. T. U. of A., 
the Garment Workers and kindred organizations was favored; 
and the substitution of time or weekly wages for the piece system 
was recommended. The resolution was approved by a referen- 
dum vote of the members,"* and became a part of the law of the 
organization January 1, 1910."^ 

To understand fully the meaning and limitations of the new 
claim as to jurisdiction, it is necessary to recall that the old- 
style merchant tailoring was being undermined in two ways: (1) 
by mail order or ''special order" firms located principally in 
large cities, and manufacturing garments to measure on a fac- 
tory system ; (2) by firms doing a local custom tailoring business 
on a factory or team system, this class including for the most 
part firms which formerly had operated on the old plan, but 
which had changed their system so as to subdivide the labor in a 
different fashion and to pay everybody by the week. There is a 
difference of opinion among prominent members who were in 
attendance at the Buffalo convention as to whether the delegates 
who voted for the resolution intended to claim jurisdiction over 
both classes of firms, or simply over the second class. It is the 
opinion of Mr. Lennon, who was general secretary of the union 
at the time of the convention, that "• 

the intention of the Buffalo convention was to include under our jurisdiction 
aU custom tailoring, no matter under what system of work it is made; not 
only such houses as Bell's in New York, but all the firms between his and 

the local unions of tailors have been completely wiped out. For Mr. Brais' 
report, see The Taiior, August, 1913, p. 5. 

^^The TaiOor, August, 1909, p. 6, report on "Membership;" pp. 8-9, 
report on ''Our Jurisdiction." 

S8 The Tailor, August, 1909, p. 44, Proposition No. 40. 

B< The Taiiar, November, 1909, supplement, vote on Proposition No. 40. 
The vote was 3,971 to 1,319 in favor of the proposition. 

'i'' Contiitutum, 1910, Sec 175. 

OS Correspondence, March 13, 1912. Mr. Lennon 's personal position was 
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. > 
Beoteh Woolen Mills, Kahiiy etc., etc; in fact, all clothing made to the 
measure of each individual customer. 

On the other hand, Mr. Brais, who was chairman of the con- 
vention, and who succeeded Mr. Lennon as secretary in 1910, has 
given his opinion that the immediate supporters of the resolution 
and those who worked for its adoption had the same view as that 
quoted from Mr. Lennon above, but that the delegates in general 
did not have in mind the *' long-distance" firms, but only those 
doing a local business.^' 

a little less sweeping. In commenting upon the proposed extension of 
jurisdiction, while the vote was pending, he said: 

* * I believe that the legitimate custom tailoring, no matter what form of 
work is used to turn it out, should be under our jurisdiction. But I wish 
to emphasize the word Megitimate.' I am not in favor of organizing 
everything that somebody calls custom tailoring and thereby absolutely 
wipe out of existence the possibility of protecting the interest of the old 
line journeyman tailor who is still employed single-handed or with one 
helper. ' ' The TaUarf September, 1909, p. 3, comment on Proposition No. 40. 

And in his letter accepting the nomination for secretary in 1909, Mr. 
Iionnon said further, referring to factory and team work (particularly in 
the second class of houses noted above) : 

''I believe that the aim of our imion should be to place this class of 
work entirely under a weekly system where the employer furnishes the fac- 
tory or shop and hires all his help, both men and women, by the week at 
proper wage and reasonable hours of labor. And that all contract work 
should be prohibited just as rapidly as possible, and aU persons who are 
'go-betweens' as between the proprietor and those who actuaUy do the work 
should be eliminated, and whatever of factory system we must have in the 
custom tailoring, that it shall be without contractors or sub-contractors of 
any kind, shape or description. ... I believe as the factory system 
advances, displacing journeymen tailors that the shop should be organized 
and the journeymen tailors given the work and not somebody else. . . . 
As to the organization of shops that are making their work under a factory 
system in any particular locality, I believe that the local union in existence, 
if there is one, should be primarily the judges as to whether such shop shaU 
or shall not be organized, and that the organization shall be governed ac- 
cordingly." The Tailor, October, 1909, p. 4. 

B»"The convention, being composed of journeymen tailors who were 
working under the old system of production, had in mind stores that they 
were working in, but who in time would adopt the new system of production 
or team system. It is my opinion that the delegates had no intention of 
organizing firms who do long distance tailoring, as that would injure the 
small towns and locals. But those of us who were back of this resolution 
and who fought for its adoption meant all classes of tailoring that is made 
to the individual measure of the customer." E. J. Brais, correspondence, 
March 15, 1912. 
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In accord with the instructions of the 1909 convention, the 
Tailors' delegates presented to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor the claim for jurisdiction embodied in the 
new resolution. The claim was referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil, with instructions that the council bring about a conference 
between representatives of the Tailors' Union and of the Gar- 
ment Workers' Union for the purpose of dealing with the mat- 
ter at issue.*** However^ no record of any such conference is 
found prior to the 1910 convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. At this convention the delegates representing the 
Journeymen Tailors' Union of America, the United Garment 
Workers of America, and the Ladies' Garment Workers' Union, 
held a conference, but were prevented by lack of time from any 
exhaustive discussion. However, it was agreed that in the case 
of any large trade movement or strike by any of the organiza- 
tions, all three would cooperate as far as possible for the success 
of such movement. It was further agreed, provided the execu- 
tive boards of the international unions approved, that a confer- 
ence be held shortly in New York City between representatives 
of the organizations concerned *'to promote and work out if pos- 
sible some further means of practical cooperation, federation or 
amalgamation."*^ In accord with this action the General Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Joumeymen Tailors' Union appointed two 
delegates to attend the conference whenever it should be held.*^ 
Secretary Brais, one of the delegates appointed, called upon the 
representatives of the other organizations in New York City dur- 
ing the month of February, 1911, but nothing of a definite char- 
acter was efFected.*' 

In an article dated January 1, 1912, former Secretary Lennon 
suggested the elements of a plan of amalgamation, under which 
the Garment Workers', Ladies' Garment Workers' and Journey- 
men Tailors' organizations would form a single international 
union, but the local unions of each branch of the industry would 

^Proceedmgs, A. F. of L. Convention, 1909, pp. 125, 220, 291-292; The 
Tailor, December, 1909, pp. 21-22, report of Tailors' delegates. 

«i The Tailor, December, 1910, p. 5, reports of Tailors' delegates to 1910 
convention of American Federation of Labor. 

62 The Tailor, December, 1910, p. 26, Proceedings of the General Exec- 
utive Board for December 4, 1910. 

•» The Tailor, March, 1911, p. 23. 
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be organized separately and have local autonomy.*^ This plan 
was never acted upon officially. 

In the early part of 1912 a tendency could be noticed on the 
part of the Journeymen Tailors to take the fullest possible ad- 
vantage of the claim for extended jxmisdiction adopted in 1909. 
In an editorial in the February, 1912, TaUor, Secretary Brais 
said: 

We again wish to call the attention of all locals and members that our 
jurisdiction includes aU custom tailors both in men's and ladies' trade, 
made under any system of production, whether it be individual production, 
piece work, week work, sectional or team work; all bushelmen in all classes 
of trade, in clothing stores, cleaning and pressing establishments, pressers 
and helpers in any of the above. We are aiming at a thorough organisation 
of the trade in all of its branches and concede jurisdiction of any part of it 
to no organization. Our members must be on guard and let no opportunity 
slip to effect organization in any of the above establishments. 

As far as employees of pressing and cleaning establishments 
were concerned, there was considerable reason for claiming juris- 
diction over such employees, as they were doing work of a kind 
done in all tailor shops, and in fact jurisdiction over them, with 
the exception of employees of pressing, dyeing and cleaning 
shops connected with laundries, was later conceded to the Tailors' 
Union by the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor.®^ In the matter, however, of organizing the cheaper 
branches of the custom trade, opposition was met with from the 
Garment Workers. Efforts by the Tailors in New York City to 
secure a mass meeting of clothing workers were interfered with 
by the Garment Workers, on the ground that the Tailors were 
trespassing on the jurisdiction of the latter.** Similar contro- 
versies arose in St. Louis, '^ Brantford, Ont.,*® Newark, N. J.,** 
and in other places, the complainants being now on one side, and 
now on the other. In some cases the Ladies' Garment Workers, 

«* The TaOar, January, 1912, pp. 19-20. 

«B Abstract of Minutes of meeting of Executive Council of American 
Federation of Labor, August 12-19, 1912. In American Federationist, v. 
19, p. 857. In 1916 jurisdiction oyer employees of dyeing, pressing and 
cleaning establishments connected with laundries was granted to the Laundry 
Workers' International Union. Proceedings, A. F. of X., 1916, p. 123. 

66 Tlie Tailor, January, 1912, p. 25, report of Organizer Emanuel Jacobs. 

67 The Tailor, March, 1912, pp. 22-23, report of Organizer F. Petera. 

68 The Tailor, March 1912, pp. 28-29, report of Organizer Hugh Bobinson. 

69 The Taiior, April, 1912, p. 26, report of Organizer Thomas Sweeney. 
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as well as the workers on men's clothing, were involved. The 
objections of the United Garment Workers to the Tailors' policy- 
appeared strongly in an article^® in the Weekly Bvlletiny the 
organ of the Gkirment Workers, in which the agreement of 1903 
between the J. T. U. of A. and the United Garment Workers was 
cited, and it was alleged that this agreement had not been lived 
up to by the tailors. Evidently some of these controversies were 
appealed to the American Federation of Labor, for in the report 
of the meeting of the Executive Council for May 9-17, 1912," 
appears the following : 

On the controversy between the Journeymen Tailors' Union of America 
and the United Garment Workers of America in regard to the charge of 
transgression of the Garment Workers on the jurisdiction of the Tailors, it 
was directed that a conference of both organizations be called to meet at 
Washington with President Gompers, if the latter is in the city at the time; 
if not, that Secretary Morrison meet with them. 

In accord with the directions of the Executive Council, a con- 
ference was held in Washington, September 30, 1912, between 
three representatives of the Journeymen Tailors' Union, two 
representatives of the United Garment Workers, and three rep- 
resentatives of the Ladies' Garment Workers. In his report 
upon this conference, Secretary Brais of the Tailors said : ^* 

Many things relative to an amalgamation were discussed. It seemed, 
however, that the time for an amalgamation has not arrived, as each inter- 
national union has many problems confronting them which will take some 
time to solve. The forms of organization are not similar, the systems of 
dues and benefits are different, and the belief that exists in the minds of 
some of the representatives that an amalgamation could not work success- 
fully, were handicaps that could not be overcome. 

However, it was adopted as the sense of the conference that 
amalgamation of the three organizations into one should finally 
take place; that as soon as practicable the headquarters of the 
three organizations should be in one city, and that there should 
be selected by each of the organizations at interest a committee 
of three, these committees to hold frequent conferences and en- 
deavor to work out a practical plan of amalgamation. 

Little appears to have resulted from the plan adopted by this 

70 Beprinted in The TaUor, March, 1912, pp. 17-18. 
f^ American Federaiionigt, v. 19, p. 670; Proceedings, A. F. of L., 
1912, Beport of Executive Council, pp. llS-119. 

f* The Tailor f October, 1912, pp. 15-16, general secretary's report. 
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conference. The Garment Workers were shortly occupied with 
a great strike in New York City, which was not settled until 
February, 1912, and this probably accounts to a considerable 
extent for the neglect of the amalgamation proposition. In fact 
it was not until the 1913 convention of the Tailors' Union that 
the question again became prominent. 

During the four years between the 1909 and 1913 conventions 
it had become increasingly evident that a single organization in 
the tailoring industry would be an advantage to the workers. 
The cheaper systems continued to encroach upon the old-line 
work; numerous custom merchants changed or tried to change 
their shops to a factory system ; strikes on the part of workmen 
to prevent this change as a rule were failures, and strikes for 
other purposes were handicapped by the fact that workers nor- 
mally engaged on cheap custom tailoring could be secured to take 
the places of the strikers, or, what amounted to the same thing, 
the local merchant involved in a strike could send his work away 
to other cities, where it would be made by the cheap workers. In 
view of these facts, when the convention of the Journeymen 
Tailors' Union met in Bloomington, 111., August 4, 1913, Secre- 
tary Brais recommended strongly to the convention a radical 
change of policy.^* The diflSculty of organizing cheap workers 
under a system of dues and benefits adapted to better paid work- 
ers was pointed out, as well as the necessity for an industrial 
union covering the whole tailoring industry. It was therefore 
recommended by the secretary that the Journeymen Tailors' 
Union of America should change its name to read, "Tailors' In- 
dustrial Union;" should lower the dues; should abolish ultimate- 
ly the sick and death benefit, and reduce the strike benefit ; and 
should claim jurisdiction over all workers in the tailoring in- 
dustry, not only those engaged in the custom branch (regular 
custom tailors, factory, special order and team workers, bushel- 
men, helpers and apprentices, pressers, dyers and cleaners), but 
also the garment workers employed on ready-made clothing.^* 

7»Eeport of Secretary Brais, The TaUar, August, 1913, pp. 2-16. 

74 In explanation of this claim, it was stated later by Secretary Brais that 
it was not the intention of the Tailors' Union to assume jurisdiction over 
garment workers already organized by other unions. The Tailors' Union 
claimed only the right to take in unorganized workers, no matter what 
branch of the industry they belonged to» "The unorganized belong to any 
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This proposition was well received by the convention, especially 
by the Socialist wing, which is well known to be in favor of in- 
dustrial unionism as opi>osed to craft unionism. Opposition de- 
veloi>ed from a few delegates, who maintained that the proposed 
action, in trespassing upon the jurisdiction of the United Gar- 
ment Workers and of the Ladies' Garment Workers, was in vio- 
lation of the constitution of the American Federation of Labor, 
with which the Journeymen Tailors' Union of America was 
affiliated. These delegates favored the end in view, namely, the 
unification or alliance of all trade union interests in the cloth- 
ing trades, but preferred to respect the authority of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor while endeavoring to secure an ad- 
justment of the whole matter. In spite of this protest the 
resolution to claim fall jurisdiction in the tailoring industry 
was carried by a vote of 111 to 9. The convention voted 
also to change the name of the organization to ''Tailors' In- 
dustrial Union, International," and passed a resolution favor- 
able to forming one union in the tailoring industry. When 
it came to the question of reducing benefits, the convention 
refused to make any change in the sick benefit, but a virtual 
reduction of the death benefit was recommended in a propo- 
sition to extend the term of continuous membership required 
to secure the maximum benefit of $100 from four to ten years, 
with corresponding changes in the terms of membership re- 
quired to secure the smaller amounts. It was also voted to 
reduce the strike benefit to $5 a week.^* On the question of 
dues, the only concession that could be secured from the conven- 
tion was to reduce the dues of helpers earning less than $12 a 
week to 40 cents a month, provided they would not claim sick or 

organization that can get them, and we hardly believe that any fair minded 
man will deny us the right to organize in this unorganized field." Editorial 
by E. J. Brais, The Tailor, May, 1914, p. 2. 

75 Under the existing constitution the strike benefit was six dollars a 
week, where the strike or lockout lasted less than six weeks, and nine dol- 
lars a week after a strike or lockout had been on more than six weeks. 
CoMiitutUm, 1910, Sec. 59. The new proposition was to establish a uni- 
form benefit of five dollars per week, regardless of the duration of the 
strike. It was felt that the old rule would be too great a strain upon the 
treasury of the union, particularly if the extension of jurisdiction should 
bring in a considerable number of new members in need of help to raise 
their wages. 
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death benefits ; otherwise they should pay full dues ; i. e., 65 cents 
a month to the national union, and local dues as required by the 
local union.^* 

When the action of the convention was submitted to a refer- 
endum vote, all of the recommendations noted above were car- 
ried, except the proposition to modify the death benefit. As a 
net result, therefore, the jurisdiction was extended, the name 
changed, the strike benefit reduced to $5 a week, and the dues 
of helpers decreased.^^ 

The new claims of the Tailors' Union with reference to juris- 
diction aroused immediate indignation in the ranks of the Gar- 
ment Workers, especially when the Tailors began carrsdng out 
their policy in earnest and began to organize employees claimed 
by the Garment Workers' organization. The result was that a 
protest was filed with the American Federation of Labor by the 
United Garment Workers of America. As is customary in such 
cases, the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor directed first that the Tailors' Union and the Garment 
Workers' Union should hold a conference and endeavor to ad- 
just their differences themselves.^' On December 19, 1913, the 
Executive Board of the Tailors' Union addressed a communica- 
tion to the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, and as this letter contains a statement of the position of 
the Tailors' Union, it is considered worth while to quote a i)or- 
tion of it : ^* 

At this time there are three separate organizations or international un- 
ions operating in the industry, all of them doing their best individually, 
but in no way united or working together. The action of our members may 
result in a jurisdiction controversy; in such contention, entailing a great 
waste of time, money and energy fighting each other; aU of which should 
be expended for the purpose of organizing the industry and solidifying the 
ranks and harmonizing our efforts for the one purpose, that of uplifting the 
workers. 

Gentlemen, we have no desire to enter into a controvert^ of this kind and 
sincerely hope to avoid it; and we presume that the other organizations in 
question also dislike a struggle of this character. Therefore, we respect- 
fully request the assistance and advice of your honorable body to recommend 

76 Proceedings of the 1913 convention, The TaUoTy August, 1913. 

77 Bee Propositions 2, 3, 4, 20, 30, 31 and 38, The TaUor, September, 1913, 
pp. 3-15; also vote on same. The TcMor, November, 1913, supplement. 

78 The Taihr, January, 1914, p. 5. 

79 The TaUor, January, 1914, pp. 23-24. 
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a plan of action that will be satisfactory to all concerned; thus avoiding an 
unnecessary struggle between the organizations directly interested. 

We respectfully suggest the following: That the three international 
unions operating in the clothing trades, vix.: The International Ladies' 
Garment Workers' Union, the United Garment Workers of America and the 
Tailors' Industrial Union (as it will be known after January 1, 1914) be 
instructed or requested to cooperate to organize the workers in the clothing 
industry, this being the main object. 

That either of the three International Unions be recognized as having 
the right to organize non-union workers in the clothing industry, and a£Bl- 
iate them with the Union during the organizing work, until such time as 
amalgamation may be secured. 

That, after new organization has been effected in any establishment or 
city, that the matter of their affiliation be left entirely to the wisdom and 
judgment of the newly organized workers. 

That there be a general and free exchange of cards from one organization 
to another. 

That in case where firms desire to terminate their agreement at the expira- 
tion of same, with one organization, and enter into agreement with another, 
the matter be decided upon by joint committee and that the decision of the 
committee be binding upon all parties concerned. 

That the organizations in question cooperate to every other extent to 
bring about the much desired end, that of strong, powerful and efficient 
organizations in the clothing trades. 

The representatives of our organization are ready and willing at all 
times to meet representatives of the other two organizations with a view 
to arriving at an amicable adjustment. 

On January 19, 1914, representatives of the Tailors' Indus- 
trial Union and of the United Garment Workers of America 
appeared before the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to argue their respective claims. On February 2, 
1914, the following letter, containing the decision of the Execu- 
tive Council, was sent to Secretary Brais of the Tailors' Union: 

Washington, D. 0., February 2, 1914. 
Mr. £. J. Brais, 

Dear Sir and Brother: — 

The Executive Ck>imeil of the A. F. of L. at its session, January 19 to 
24, considered carefully all of the matter presented, both orally and in 
writing by your organization in support of its application for change of 
title and extension of jurisdiction reached and the decision of the Executive 
Council is as follows: 

"The Executive (Council of the American Federation of Labor finds such 
change of name and extension of jurisdiction to be a violation of the law of 
the Federation, Section 11 of Article 19, as follows: 

" 'No affiliated international, national or local union shall be permitted 
to change its title or name, if any trespass is made thereby on the Juria- 
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diction of an affiliated organization, without haying first obtained the eon- 
sent and approval of a convention of the American Federation of Labor.' 

"The representatives of the Journeymen Tailors' Union of America and 
the United Garment Workers of America appearing before the Executive 
Council at the hearing, all contended that the desire of both was for amal- 
gamation of the two unions into one, and the Executive Oouncil, therefore, 
requests the unions at interest to hold a oonference of representatives of 
the two unions within sixty days, with the object in view of effecting, if 
possible, consolidation of the two unions into one, and the Executive Council 
tenders its good offices to be helpful in every way possible to bring about 
such organization." 

Tou will please accept this as official notification of the action of the 
Council in this matter. I shall be glad to have you advise me as to what 
steps are taken by your organization for holding the conference as sug- 
gested by the Executive Council. I should add that a letter similar to this 
is being sent to the Executive officers of the United Garment Workers of 
America and the Ladies' Ghirment Workers' Union. With best wishes, and 
hoping to hear from you whenever convenient, I am 

Fraternally yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPEBS 
President, American Federation of Labor.so 

In order to nnderstand sabsequent developments in the cloth- 
ing industry, it is necessary to relate these developments to cer- 
tain larger movements.^^ It is well known to students of the 
labor movement that for a number of years there have been 
fairly well-defined factions among the members of the American 
Federation of Labor. At one extreme are the conservatives, who 
recognize the present industrial system as a necessary basis for 
trade union policy, and who adhere to the craft union and to the 
present administration of the American Federation of Labor. 
The members of this group are either ''old party*' adherents or 
else vote independently for those candidates regardless of party 
whose record or promises with reference to labor legislation are 
satisfactory.®* - At the other extreme are the radicals, who favor 

80 The ToAlor, February, 1914, p. 18. 

81 Up to this point the jurisdictional question in the clothing trades, and 
the effort to secure an understanding among the various organizations, 
were mainly trade union matters internal to the industry, and had only a 
limited connection with political movements (cf. supra, pp. 85, 103) or 
with the development of factions in the general labor movement. From 
now on, however, the relation of the movements in the tailoring trade to the 
Socialist and industrial unionist movement as a whole assumes an increasing 
importance. 

82 The conditions in the recent election, in which probably a majority of 
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indnstrial unionism, and who are eager for '^education" and 
political activity along Socialist lines. This group is quite uni- 
formly opposed to the present administration, headed by Presi- 
dent Oomx)ers, and favors the referendum rather than the con- 
vention for the election of A. F. of L. officers, hoping in this way 
to elect more ** progressive" candidates. Finally we distinguish 
a middle group, which we may call if we like the ** liberal" 
group, whose members favor trade union methods for trade 
union purposes, but are impatient toward the old parties polit- 
ically, and have no bias in favor of craft unionism, if federations, 
alliances or amalgamations can be proved to be more effective. 
In this group would be found both adherents and opponents of 
President Gomi)ers. It is obvious that it is impossible to draw 
the line sharply. For example, even the ** conservatives," as 
here defined, favor the alliance or amalgamation of closely re- 
lated trades, as a method of settling jurisdictional disputes, pro- 
vided all of the factions are agreeable. But in a general way 
the differences of opinion here outlined exist, and the terms 
''conservative" and ''radical" (or "progressive") would be 
intelligible to any trade unionist, while he would recognize the 
existence of a middle group corresponding to what we have 
called the "liberals." 

The movement in the direction of radical opinion, as above 
outlined, has beei^ of great importance in the history of the 
Tailors' Union, particularly in the last fifteen years.®* The elec- 
tion of 1909, when Secretary Lennon was superseded by Secre- 
tary Brais, was regarded by the latter 's supporters as something 
in the nature of a Socialist revolution. Mr. Brais was recog- 
nized in the Buffalo convention as the leader of the radical group, 
(or "Progressives," as they called themselves)®* and became a 
candidate for secretary on a frank Socialist and industrial union- 

the members of the A. F. of L. supported President Wilson, must be re- 
garded as somewhat exceptional. 

8»The first clear-cut effort to commit the Tailors* Union officially to 
Socialist principles appears to have been made in 1903, when a proposition 
to endorse the national platform of the Socialist party was submitted to the 
committee on laws and audit by the I'argo, N. D., local union. The Tailor, 
August, 1903, p. 16, col. 2. 

84 Mr. Brais no doubt numbered among his supporters also some members 
who would be classed as 'liberals" under out foregoing analysis. 
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ist platf orm.^° Following his inaugaration the tone of the official 
journal became increasingly Socialistic, and it was under his 
administration that the radical changes of 1913 were initiated. 

8s The respectiye positions of the leading candidates in this election are 
indicated by the following extracts from their letters of acceptance: 

Extract from letter of acceptance of £. J. Brais; The TaiUor, November, 
1909, p. 1: 

''Industrial conditions determine the well-being of the worker, and die* 
tate an industrial form of organization, that can promote and defend his 
interest of today and meet the requirements of the future. 

"The integral Industrial Union is superior to all others to meet the 
needs of education and organization of the working dass. Another im- 
portant weapon which the workers must recognize and use, is the ballot. 
I do not want anyone to misunderstand me, or run away with the idea that 
it is a dream, not practical, that it is contrary to trade unionism or in 
opposition to the trade union movement. I am a trade unionist, am not 
trying to blend trade unionism with politics, but I do stand for political 
action of workers, independent of the parties that represent the exploiting 
dass, believing that it would be of great benefit to the working dass. I 
do not want the unions to go into politics, but I do want the members as 
individuals to go to the poUs and vote for their interest. This I shaU 
advocate wherever and whenever possible." 

Extract from letter of acceptance of John B. Lennon; The TaiU&r, Oc* 
tober, 1909, pp. 4-5: 

''Much has been said in the trade union movement, and in our union as 
weU as others, regarding the matter of being progres^^e as to political 
action by the working classes. Some of our members, some outside our 
union, have charged me with being reactionary. The charge is absolutely 
false and without foundation in fact, but I am perfectly willing to state 
just what I believe upon this subject, and I do not want to be misunderstood 
by anybody. In our country, it is self-evident that the wage-workers are 
not yet ready to act unitedly along political Hues. There is no general 
agreement as to what the proper line of political action should be. Con- 
sequently, any official action by a imion can be only a disturbing factor in 
an organization and not one promoting harmony and imity in the accom- 
plishment of better trade conditions. I believe that in accord with the 
fundamental principles of trade unionism every member has a right to 
hold and exercise such political and religious views as their own reason 
and conscience may dictate without any official interference from the organi- 
zation. ... A member has a right under the laws and principles of 
trade unionism to be a Catholic or a Protestant or an Agnostic, as he 
chooses, and the organization has no right whatever, nor have the offieers 
any right, to interfere with the exercise of that privilege by the individual 
member in any way, shape or manner. And what is true of a man's reli- 
gious belief is equally true politically. They have a right to be BoeialistSy 
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There is strong evidence that. the campaign which resulted in 
these changes in the Tailors' Union was only part of a larger 
campaign for the control of the whole union movement in the 
clothing industry by the Socialists and industrial unionists. 

For some time there had been unrest in the United Qarment 
Workers' and the Ladies' Qarment Workers' organizations, on 
account of the alleged conservatism of the men at the head of 
these organizations. These officers were of the ''old school" 
represented by President Gompers and other leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor. Friction between this type of 
men and the members of the garment workers' unions was in- 
evitable. Many of the immigrants who have come over by the 

Democrats, Bepublicans, Prohibitionists or anything or nothing in politics 
they each one desire; and the organization has no right to interfere. . . . 
We need in the trade union to make it a success men and women of all 
religious Tiews and men and women of all political yiews. If some faith 
or some party is made a requisite of membership, then there will be no 
union left, and nothing accomplished, and I am against anything of that 
kind. ... I hold that the trade union is the logical and only possible 
practical step that the wage-working class of the world could adopt at 
this time for the promotion of their industrial betterment. . . . Phi- 
losophers, poets and would-be economists have spun most beautiful theories 
-beautiful to them at any rate -as to the complete emancipation of the 
workers from all injustices imposed upon them. As dreams they were a 
success. As emancipators they were a failure. The trade union as a dream 
is a failure. As a practical evolutionary method of improving the social, 
industrial, physical and moral condition of the working classes, it is the 
greatest sueeess the world has seen." 

It should not be supposed that the only issues in the election were those 
outlined in the above letters. There is good reason to believe that the 
presence of real or imagined grievances against the administration resulting 
from the control of strikes and other matters handled from headquarters, 
together with a campaign of personal abuse which was carried on by certain 
members who believed themselves to be personally wronged by the general 
secretary, had much to do with the result; and there is some evidence that 
the ''wet" and "dry" issue was not altogether absent, Mr. Lennon being 
well known as a "dry" advocate. In fact, it is not by any means certain 
that upon the Socialist* and industrial unionist issues alone Mr. Brais 
could have been elected. An analysis of the vote in the 1909 election, as 
compared with the vote on amalgamation with a certain faction of the 
garment workeres in 1914 {infra, p. 113) shows clearly that the vote for 
Lennon and Brais did not by any means follow the question of conservative 
or "progressive" doctrines as a sole issue. 
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thousands from Europe in recent years and entered the clotiiiing 
trades do not accept with good grace the restraints of conserva- 
tive unionism, nor do they lay aside readily the syndicalist tend- 
encies so prevalent today in Europe. In justice it should be 
said that in some localities, notably New York and Chicago, the 
garment workers have conducted large and successful strikes, in 
some cases without being affiliated at the outset with the national 
unions at all. The success of these strikes, however, has de- 
pended largely upon public sympathy and upon the donations 
of unions throughout the country. In fact, in many cases the 
workers have joined the union solely to participate in the strike, 
and when the object of the strike was accomplished, they have 
ceased to pay dues.** But the success of such strikes, coupled 

8«A somewhat humorous account of a garment workers' strike from the 
journeymen tailors' standpoint is found in the following editorial ^j^The 
Tailor, June 1, 1915, p. 3) : 

''The only way the U. G. W. can increase their membership is through 
the means of a general strike. When the strike is over thousands drop the 
union, until there is another general strike. A general strike in the ready- 
made clothing trade is a money-making proposition. Months before the 
strike is declared they take in so-called members on the payment of fifty 
cents; when the strike is declared they charge them no less than three dollars. 
. . . When the strike is on a few weeks, the national officers, under the 
guiding light of a lawyer, make agreements with as many firms as they can 
and then announce that the strike is over. As soon as the strike is de- 
elaredy the hat is passed in all unions in the country by some of the most 
skillful beggars." 

The above account may appear to be a little biased, but is confirmed in 
a measure by the following statements from the Garment Workers' journal 
itself: 

"Owing to the struggle between capital and labor, the odds are against 
us, mainly because, first, only a part of the workers are organized, and 
secondly, those who are organized, and who receive through their union 
higher wages and better working conditions, often fail to maintain their 
membership, believing that there is no necessity of paying their dues, and 
that whenever need arises, caused by poorer conditions, etc., they can again 
affiliate, knowing that the lapse in their membership will not result in any 
form of punishment or loss to them in benefits, as would be the case if 
such funds [i. e., benefit funds] existed." (Report of President Bickert 
of the United Garment Workers to the 1914 convention, Nashville, October 
12-17, 1914. The Garment Worker, October 16, 1914, p. 1.) 

Also the following, from same report, p. 6: 

''A few months before the strike the total membership in Greatef New 
York averaged less than four thousand. ... A general strike was 
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with the spread of Socialist and industrialist ideas, has led the 
workers to believe that the mass movement, the industrial union 
and the general strike are more effective weapons than craft 
unionism, conservative leadership and the accumulation of a 
strike fund. To indicate all of the reasons for the estrangement 
between a large elemait of the Garment Workers and their na- 
tional oflScers would lead us too far afield.*^ We can note here 
only the effect of the condition described ui)on the various organ- 
izations. 

The Ladies' Garment Workers' Union, at the convention of 
this union in Cleveland, Ohio, June 1-13, 1914, elected a new set 
of national ofiScers. It is presumed that these new officers were 
in harmony with Socialist and industrial tendencies, since at the 
same time the convention declared that no official shoxdd be al- 
lowed to run for political office on any ** capitalistic" ticket, and 
adopted a resolution favoring the amalgamation of all the cloth- 
ing trades.*® 

The effort in the United Garment Workers' Union to displace 
the conservative administration represented by President Rickert 
and Secretary Larger, was not so successful. These officers had 
resisted overtures on the part of the Tailors' Industrial Union 
for amalgamation, alleging, according to the Tailors' journal, 
that the Tailors' Union was on the decline and would eventually 

called, whieh took place on Dec. 30, 1912 . . . more than fifty thousand 
workers walked out within a few days. The number gradually increased 
so that within a few weeks a conservative estimate placed the number out 
on strike at 110,000." 

87 In a letter addressed to the 1914 convention of the United Garment 
Workers, Mr. Benjamin Schweitzer, a prominent organizer in that union 
and evidently a spokesman for the administration, gives the history of the 
New York strike of 1912, and states that the settlement agreed to by 
President Bickert was attacked by opponents of the national officers, and 
that these opponents were supported by the Jewish publication, Forward, 
This journal, he says, has continued to publish attacks on the national offi- 
cers. {The Ocrment Worker , October 23, 1914, p. 1.) It seems certain that 
racial and religious feeling has had much to do with the formation of fac- 
tions in the garment workers' unions. When in New York the writer of 
this thesis found that the Jewish workers in the clothing industry had a 
federation of their own known as the United Hebrew Trades, and were 
acting almost independently of the national officers of the Gkurment Work- 
ers ' Union, although nominally affiliated with that body. 

88 The Tailor, July, 1914, pp. 2-3. 
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have to saccumb to the newer organizations on their own terms.** 
The apparent opposition of these officers to the industrial move- 
ment, together with other difficulties of some years' standing, a 
part of which have already been discussed, led to increased dis- 
affection, and at the convention of the United Garment Workers 
at Nashville, Tenn., in October, 1914, 143 delegates, mostly from 
New York City, and representing in the main workers on cheap 
custom tailoring,** claiming that they had been fraudulently un- 
seated by the Bickert-Larger faction, held a convention of their 
own, elected officers, and declared themselves favorable to amal- 
gamation of the clothing trades.*^ 

It was not long before negotiations were on foot for the amal- 
gamation of the Tailors' Industrial Union with the seceding fac- 
tion of the Garment Workers. This movement is not surprising 
when it is recalled that the leaders of both of these organizations 
were in essential accord politically and in their attitude toward 
industrial unionism. For a considerable time prior to the Nash- 
ville episode, the Tailors' journal had been full of articles advo- 

89 The TaHoTf December 29, 1914, p. 3, col. 1. 

M It will be recalled that the local union of Joumeymen Tailors in New 
York City had confined itself to organising the better class of custom tailor- 
ing, the cheap custom workers being left to the (Hrment Workers. 

•1 The Tailor, December 29, 1914, p. 3. The administration side of this 
affair is given by Mr. Benjamin Schweitzer in a statement published in 
The Garment Worker, October 30, 1914, in which Mr. Schweitser alleges 
that the report of the credentials committee was still pending when the 
seceding delegates ' * bolted, ' ' and that the split was premeditated by these 
delegates. 

A long defense of the seceders' position is found in the report of the 
officers of the seceding faction to the special conyention of that group held 
in New York City in the latter part of December, 1914. A part of this 
report is reprinted in The Tailor, January 26, 1915. 

That the new administration of the Ladies' Garment Workers' Union 
and the new organization of garment workers formed at Nashville were in 
essential agreement is evidenced by the conduct of the delegates of the 
Ladies' Garment Workers' Union, one of whom was the president of the 
union, at the 1916 convention of the American Federation of Labor. These 
delegates defended the seceding organization of garmoit workers and op- 
posed action designed to discipline the seceding union by declaring a boycott 
among the A. F. of L. unions on clothing made by firms having an agree- 
ment with the seceders. See Baltimore Evening Sun, November 25, 1916, 
p. 14; also Jewish DaHy Forward, November 26, 1916. 
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eating amalgamation^ the administration evidently desiring to 
prepare the minds of the members for a move of this character. 
Soon after the Nashville convention, Mr. Sidney Hillman, presi- 
dent of the seceding faction of the Garment Workers, and a com- 
mittee of his organization, appeared before the Qeneral Execu- 
tive Board of the Tailors' Union to discuss the proi>osition. An 
agreement was finally worked out for the formation of an amal- 
gamated organization, as follows: 

AQBXBMENT ^2 

First, this organization shall be known as the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. 

Second, the officers shall consist of: General President, General Sec- 
retary, General Treasurer, General Auditor, and eleven General Executive 
Board members, three of whom must be from the Tailors' Industrial Union. 

Third, the G. E. B. shall organize the industry into departments when 
conditions warrant. Such department shall have fuU control of their own 
funds and shall have the right to make such laws to govern their department 
as they see fit, providing such laws do not conflict with the general laws. 

Fourth, per capita tax payable to General Office shall be no less than 
fifteen cents per month for each member in good standing. 

Fifth, method of election of general officers to be left until after the 
amalgamation. Then for the general membership to decide by referendum. 

The above agreement was submitted to a general vote of the 
Tailor's Union. As the call for a vote was published in the jour- 
nal of December 15, 1914, and the vote was required to be at 
headquarters December 24, 1914, the matter was of necessity 
acted upon hastily, and it has been charged by the opponents 
of amalgamation that this was done purposely.** However this 
may be, the proposition was carried by a vote of 3,441 to 2,486. 
The total vote of 5,927 represented about one-half of the voting 
strength of the union. Of a total of 280 local unions, 219 sent 
in their vote in time to be counted.'* 

On December 26, 1914, two days after the close of the Tailors' 
vote on the amalgamation, the Hillman faction of the Garment 

92 The Ta/Oor, December 15, 1&14. 

»« The Tailor, January 5, 1915, p. 4. Letter of C. M. Bakow, in ''open 
forum" column. 

04 The Tailor, January 5 and January 19, 1915. The final vote as given 
above is quoted from the issue of January 19, as the returns published in 
the issue of January 5 required some slight corrections. 

For purposes of comparison the following statement is given, covering all 
votes taken by the Tailors' Union, either upon the question of jurisdiction 
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Workers held a si>ecial convention in New York City. This con- 
vention was attended by two ''fraternal delegates" from the 
Tailors' Industrial Union. A telegram received from the gen- 
eral ofSee of the Tailors' Union, indicating that the amalgama- 
tion proposition had been carried by that organization, was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm. The Garment Workers' conven- 
tion did not undertake to legislate for the whole amalgamation, 
but for itself it passed the following important measures: (1) 
The name, ' ' Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, ' ' was 
adopted ; (2) the per capita tax of members was fixed at 15 cents 
per month; (3) it was stipulated that no member should have 
the right to belong to two unions of the same trade at one and 
the same time (apparently this was aimed at the old United 
Garment Workers' Union, from which the Hillman faction had 
withdrawn) ; (4) the salary of president was set at $50 per week 
and expenses, and the salary of secretary at $50 per week; (5) 
appointment and salaries of general organizers were left in the 
hands of the General Executive Board; (6) Mr. Sidney Hillman 
was re-elected president, and Mr. Joseph Schlossberg re-elected 
general secretary; (7) the members of the Gteneral Executive 
Board were re-elected and one vacancy filled; (8) provision was 
made for conventions to be held biennially, and the city of 
Rochester, New York, was chosen as the place for the next con- 
vention.** 

Although the Hillman group had adopted for itself the name 
proposed in the original agreement for the amalgamation as a 
whole, it did not thereby consolidate its interests with those of 

over cheap custom tailoring, or upon the question of amalgamation with 
the Garment Workers: 

Total Per cent, total vote 
Total vote membership (est,) of all members 

5700 41.5 

6200 42.0 

9700 48.6 

14500 49.0 

13500 48.0 

13000 40.1 

13000 45.6 

13000 40.1 

05 The Tailor, January 5, 1915, p. 2. Beport of Fraternal Delegates to 
the special convention of the garment workers. 
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Aug. 


1903 
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Feb. 


1906 


2383 4083 


6466 


Nov. 


1909 


3971 1319 


5290 


Dec. 


1914 


3441 2486 


5927 


July 


1915 


1339 3961 


5300 
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the Tailors. In articles under the date of January 19, 1915, 
Secretary Brais of the Tailors' Union took pains to point out 
that the new officers of the Hillman group, now known as ' * The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America/' were representing 
their own branch only, but that as soon as provision could be 
made, the joint organizations would elect permanent officers for 
the amalgamation. Mr. Brais x)ointed out further that the vote 
of his organization to amalgamate did not by any means ''finish 
the job," but that numerous difficulties were still to be faced. 
In this connection he said: 

The members must remember that we have different dues; pay tiek, 
death and strike benefits; and that due provision must be made to guard 
against any of our funds being used for any other purpose than that speci- 
fied by our constitution. The systems of production differ very largely. 
Where our international union deals with smaU groups working for smaU 
firms^ the Gkument Workers work for large manufacturers, where many 
thousands of workers are employed. To frame a proposition that will apply 
generally is a proposition. 

In the same issue Mr. Brais indicated that negotiations were 
on foot looking toward the adoption of a constitution for the 
amalgamation, and that arrangements had been made for a con- 
ference to be held in Rochester, N. Y., between the executive 
boards of the two organizations.*® 

The Rochester conference took place January 16 and 17, 1915, 
the two executive boards acting as a temporary joint executive 
council for the amalgamation. At this conference a constitu- 
tion was adopted, of which some of the most important provi- 
sions were as follows : '^ 

(1) The Preamble laid down the principles of industrial unionism as 
a step toward the ultimate control of industry by the working class. 

(2) The name, ''Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, '' was 
definitely adopted for the amalgamation. 

(3) The executive power was vested in a General Executive Council of 
eleven members, of whom three were to be from the Journeymen Tailors' 
Department. 

(4) Provision was made for legislation by a biennial convention, or by 
the Executive Council between conventions, aU amendments to be con- 
firmed by referendum vote. 

(5) Four general officers were provided for: general president, gen- 

B« The Tailor J January 19, 1915. 

^ Proceedings of the General Executive Council, Bochester, N. Y. (Not 
printed.) 
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eral vice-president and editor, general secretary and general treasurer; 
these four officers to be ea; officio members of the General Executive OounciL 
Salary of general president, general vice-president and general secretary 
was set at $40 per week; of general treasurer, $50 per year. 

(6) Per capita tax to the national organization was set at 15 cents per 
member per month ; dues to the local union to be not less than 50 cents per 
member per month. It was stipulated, ''All assessments shall take prece- 
dence over per capita tax," but no statement was made as to conditions 
under which assessments could be levied. Strikes were placed under control 
of the General Executive Council, but no provision was made for sick, death 
or strike benefits. 

(7) Male or female workers not less than sixteen years of age, em- 
ployed in the manufacture of clothing, were made eligible to membership, 
but no member was allowed to be a member of more than one local union 
at the same time, nor of any other organization of the trade, under a pen- 
alty of fine or expulsion by the L. U. of which he was first a member. 

Other provisions were confined in the main to routine matters. 

The constitution as adopted by the conference made no provi- 
sion for its own ratification by the members. In his report upon 
the conference. Secretary Brais of the Tailors said : 

This constitution will be published and put out to a vote of the members 
for ratification, as soon as the matters are corrected and things gotten into 
shape. ... To inject at this time the nomination and election of offi- 
cers, the introduction of new laws and propositions by local unions, would 
only confuse the situation. It was thought best to first establish the founda- 
tion, after which the membership would have an opportunity of handling 
the entire matter as they saw fit. . . . All these things will be presented 
to the membership in due time. 

In addition to the adoption of the formal constitution, the con- 
ference decided that both organizations should begin to pay per 
capita tax to the amalgamated organization on February 1, 1915 ; 
that for the time being, separate headquarters should be main- 
tained, the Tailors in Chicago and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers in New York ; that the Tailors' branch should be known 
as the Journeymen Tailors' Department of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, while the Garment Workers' 
branch should be known as the Clothing Workers of America; 
and that no convention should be held until September, 1916. 
The joint executive council was to serve until that time. Tem- 
porary oflScers were elected, as follows: president, Sidney Hill- 
man ^ vice-president, J. Schlossberg; general secretary, E. J. 
Brais; general treasurer, T. Lapan. 
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Mr. Brais concluded his report of the conference in the Tailors' 
journal with a warning to the members that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in his judgment a ** reactionary'' body, would 
oppose the '^ progressive" amalgamation, and advised them to 
stand ** firmly and determinedly" against all opposition.*® 

Two weeks after his appointment as general secretary for the 
amalgamated organization, Mr. Brais resigned from his position 
as general secretary of the Tailors' Union. The executive board 
of the Tailors appointed Mr. Thomas Sweeney to fill the vacancy, 
pending an election.** The appointment of Mr. Sweeney was 
later confirmed by a general election,^^ and he has held his posi- 
tion as secretary until the present date.*®^ 

Immediately following the action of the Tailors' Union ap- 
proving the proposed amalgamation, an internal controversy of 
very considerable proportions arose in that union, due to the 
conviction on the part of a large number of members that the 
action had been taken hastily and under a misapprehension of 
its real significance. It was not long before this dissatisfaction 
found expression in an organized movement to secure a recon- 
sideration of the vote. This movement centered in Local Union 
No. 5 of Chicago, where there was a strong majority against the 
amalgamation, but involved eventually a large number of local 
unions and members. The first direct evidence of the reconsid- 
eration movement is found in the Proceedings of the General 

98 The TaUor, January 26, 1915, p. 3. A great deal of violent criticism, 
some of it personal, was levied against the A. F. of L. and its officers dar- 
ing the entire discussion of the amalgamation proposal. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the opposition of the A. F. of L. was not directed 
against the amalgamation idea itself, but merely against amalgamation 
with a seceding body. In this connection it should be noted that about 
January 1, 1915, the A. F. of L. had ruled that the Tailors' label could 
not be recognized under the name, "TaOors' Industrial Union," but only 
under the old name, ''Journeymen Tailors' Union of America." Prob- 
ably as the result of this ruling, the old name was restored on the title 
page of The Tailor, beginning with the issue of January 12, 1915. dee A. 
F. of L. correspondence on the subject of the label. The Tailor, January 19, 
1915, p. 4. 

99 The Tailor, February 9, 1915, p. 1, Proceedings G. E. B. 

100 Two ballots were necessary; the deciding vote is published in The 
Tailor, October 5, 1915. 

101 February, 1917. 
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• 

Executive Board for January 3, 1915.*®* At this meeting a let- 
ter was read from the secretary of the Chicago union, endorsed 
by the local executive board, protesting against the whole amal- 
gamation procedure. As the national executive board claimed 
to have acted within its rights, the protest was ''received and 
filed.'' A short time later, the executive board of Local Union 
No. 5 of Chicago issued a circular to all local unions throughout 
the country, urging them to second the Chicago protest, and giv- 
ing reasons why this should be done. This circular was followed 
by others, and eventually by a call for a conference to be held in 
Chicago March 27, 1915. In spite of warnings against ''dis- 
rupters" issued in the official journal by the administration offi- 
cials, who at this date were still favorable to the amalgama- 
tion,*^* the Chicago call was answered by 66 locals, of which ten, 
including Chicago, sent delegates in person,*®* and the balance 
sent letters endorsing the Chicago position. 

Several meetings were held in Chicago, additional circulars 
were sent out, and a committee was appointed to carry on the 
agitation. The expense of the work was met out of contributions 
from unions interested in the movement. The protests of the 
Chicago union and of the conference committee, as indicated in 
their literature, were based in the main ui)on the following al- 
leged grounds : 

(1) That the time allowed for the vote on amalgamation was 
entirely inadequate, and made it impossible for the matter to be 
thoroughly presented in an intelligible way to the members of 
the Journeymen Tailors' Union.*®* 

(2) That *^' it is contrary to trade union policy and prin- 
ciples for a recognized union, such as the Tailors, to form any 
alliance or amalgamation with a f acti<Hi of another organization 

102 The TaUor, January 12, 1915, p. 2. 

103 r^ Tailor J February, 2, 1915, p. 3, article, "Disrupters Active, 
Warning. ' ' 

104 Former Secretary Lennon was one of these delegates and was active 
in supporting the protest of the Chicago conference. Circular letter No. 1, 
p. 1, list of delegates; The Tailor, March 2, 1915, p. 4, article by Mr. Len- 
non on "What the members of the J. T. U. of A. are entitled to receive at 
the hands of their general officers." 

105 dreular of Chicago union, entitled "Protest against trickery." 
io« Ihid, 
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who have seceded from their parent organization, which was the 
case in the instance referred to; the Garment Workers' faction, 
headed by one Sidney Hillman, being a seceding faction from the 
legitimate union of the United Qarment Workers of America. 

(3) That the question as submitted was not a plain state- 
ment but a misleading one, and was submitted in that way in 
order to secure a favorable vote. The membership was misled 
and voted ''Yes" upon the proposition, believing to a very con- 
siderable extent that the proposition for amalgamation was be- 
tween our union and the United Garment Workers as recognized 
by the American Federation of Labor, when in truth, the inten- 
tion was to amalgamate with the seceding faction of the United 
Garment Workers under the leadership of Mr. S. Hillman.^'*^ 

(4) That the proposed constitution for the amalgamation 
made no provision for the protection of the Journeymen Tailors' 
Branch, and that the plan proposed would result in the trade 

107 < < Circular Letter No. 1, ' ' issaed bj Ghieago conference committee. 
Without trying to go into all of the details of the controversy or into the 
personalities with which it was attended, some of which were very acrid, it 
must be admitted that the form in which the amalgamation proposition 
first reached the members was, to say the least, open to misunderstanding. 
It has been stated that the first official notice calling for a vote appeared in 
The Tailor J December 15, 1914, and this is correct; but in the preceding 
issue, that of December 8, it was conspicuously announced that a vote would 
be called for shortly, and it was in this preliminary announcement that the 
greatest opportunity for misconstruction was presented. After several 
"scare" headings calling attention to the forthcoming vote, appeared the 
following sentence: 

"The General Executive Board of the T. I. U. I. has at this writing 
under consideration an agreement that will, if adopted, amalgamate the 
United Garment Workers of America, [italics are the writer's] represented 
by S. Hillman, President, and Jos. Schlossberg, Secretary, and the Tailors' 
Industrial Union, formerly known as Journeymen Tailors' Union of Amer- 
ica." 

It is obvious that to a member who was not familiar with the split in 
the Garment Workers' organization, and who was not aware that Hillman 
and Schlossberg were not the officers of the recognized union, the above 
statement would have been mifdeading, and could easily have led him to be- 
lieve that the proposed amalgamation was with the recognized union. As a 
matter of fact, as we shall see later, 52 local unions that gave a majority 
for amalgamation on the first vote, gave a majority against it on the second, 
and it seems probable that some of the members of these unions did not 
understand the proposition the first time. 
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which belonged properly to the Tailors being ''gobbled up" by 
the Garment Workers.^®* 

For the above reasons, and others of less importance, the con- 
ference demanded that the whole question of jurisdiction be re- 
submitted to a general vote under the following two heads : 

Tirstf shall the Tailors' Industrial Union amalgamate with the seceding 
faction of the United Garment Workers? 

Second, shall the Tailors' Industrial Union comply with the instructions 
of the Philadelphia Convention of the American Federation of Labor to 
resume their former title, ''The Journeymen Tailors' Union of America" 
and resume their claims of jurisdiction as in their constitution prior to 
1914 f 

To understand the second demand, it is necessary to recall 
that in January, 1914, the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor had given a decision indicating that the 
change of name and extension of jurisdiction adopted by the 
Tailors' Union in 1913 were in violation of the constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor. At the time, the organiza- 
tions involved were requested to hold a conference, and to en- 
deavor if i)ossible to bring about a consolidation. Inasmuch as 
the organizationis failed to do this, the full convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, in November, 1914, passed a 
resolution endorsing the report of the Executive Council in the 
matter of the Journeymen Tailors, and requiring the Tailors' 
Union to comply with the constitution of the Federation not 
later than April 1, 1915, on pain of suspension.*^* 

Although the supporters of the amalgamation affected to de- 
spise the influence o^ the A. P. of L., there is no doubt that the 
action of the Federation had a very considerable effect. It lay 
in the power of the Federation to withdraw its endorsement 
entirely from the Joumejrmen Tailors' label, and in such an 

108 Circular Letter No. 1, cited above. There seems to have been some 
ground for this fear on the part of the Tailors, inasmuch as they had only 
three members out of eleven on the Executive Council of the amalgamated 
organization, and would also be greatly outnumbered on a referendum, the 
Hillman faction claiming to have 50,000 members, while the Tailors had 
about 13,000. (The United Gkurment Workers' organization has never ad- 
mitted that the Hillman faction had as many as 50,000 ; it is a matter very 
difficult to determine, as members are continually falling behind with their 
dues in all of the garment workers' organizations.) 

109 Proceedings, A. F, of L. Convention, 1914, pp. 370-373. 
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event this label would become practically worthless.^^® That 
some, at least, of the Tailors recognized this is shown by the 
strong support given to the Chicago protest. As a matter of 
fact, there was a short period later when the Tailors' label was 
actually outlawed by the Federation. 

The demands of the Chicago conference were presented to the 
General Executive Board of the Tailors' Union on March 28, 
1915, by a personal delegation representing the conference. 
The Executive Board refused to accede to the demands in the 
precise form in which they were made, but i)ointed out that a 
proposition for reconsideration of the vote was already before 
the board, having been presented at the meeting of February 
28, 1915, by Local Union No. 88 of St. Paul, Minn., and agreed 
that if the St. Paul proposition received the required number of 
seconds (one fourth of all the locals), the question would be re- 
submitted in the form demanded by the conference committee. 
The committee expressed itself satisfied with this action, and set 
about at once to secure the necessary seconds.^** In this they 
were very successful, and at the meeting of the Executive Board 
on May 2, 1915, it was found that 100 local unions had seconded 
the St. Paul proposition. As only about 80 seconds were re- 
quired, this number was amply sufficient, and in accord with its 
promise the board agreed to resubmit the amalgamation ques- 
tion and the other questions at issue. The form in which the 
questions were submitted was in effect the same as that recom- 
mended by the Chicago committee, but it was decided to make 
three heads instead of two, as follows : 

(1) Shall our International be known as the Journeymen Tailors' Union 
of America? 

110 A few organizations have sueeeeded in maintaining a successful career 
outside of the American Federation of Labor, but very few organizations 
that depend to any extent upon their label have succeeded in doing so. It 
is claimed by the United Garment Workers that the label of the seceding 
organization is worthless without the endorsement of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and that firms that tried to use the label of the seceders 
have had their work returned to them, as union men affiliated with the A. 
F. of L. refused to buy it. 

111 Proceedings General Executive Board for February 28, 1915, The 
TaUar, March 9, 1915, p. 1; Proceedings for March 28, 1915, The Tailor, 
April 6, 1915, p. 1; letter of conference committee to Secretary Sweeney, 
The Tailor, April 6, 1915, p. 2. 
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(2) Shall our International return to the jurisdiction it claimed prior 
to January 1, 1914, as ordered by the A. F. of L.f 

(3) Shall our International withdraw its aflUiation from the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America f 

The vote was required to be at headquarters by July 3, 1915.^" 
Before concluding the account of the reconsideration move- 
ment, it is necessary to go back a little and see how actual ef- 
forts to operate under the amalgamation were working out. It 
will be recalled that a temporary organization had been effected 
at a joint meeting of the executive boards in Rochester, January 
16 and 17, 1915. In accord with the action taken at this meet- 
ing, the payment of per capita tax by the Tailors to the amal- 
gamated organization was begun February 1, 1915, amounting 
to $1800 per month. The payment of this sum brought forth 
considerable protest from the dissenting element of the Tailors, 
who claimed that the whole amalgamation was illegal under trade 
union procedure ; but was defended by the administration on the 
ground that the Tailors would get it back in the services of the 
organizers, all of whom had been placed under the direction of 
the Amalgamated. The real test, however, of the amalgama- 
tion plan came in New York City, where an effort was made to 
consolidate three local unions of custom tailors, including two 
unions of special order tailors affiliated with the HiUman union, 
and Local Union No. 390 of the Journeymen Tailors' Union of 
America. The effort to find a basis of consolidation for these 
three unions met with a number of obstacles, of which the most 
serious was the evident intention of the garment workers' branch 
to retain control of the special order workers, although the Jour- 
neymen Tailors had been assured in the general conferences that 
the special order workers would be turned over to their branch. 
After some unsatisfactory negotiations the local officers of the 
Journeymen Tailors' Union of New York became convinced that 
there was no intention on the part of the garment workers to 
change their attitude on the subject of the special order tailors, 
and reported to this effect to the national Executive Board of 
the Journeymen Tailors, at the same time protesting against any 
further payment of per capita tax by the Tailors to the Amal- 
gamated.*^* 

112 ProceedingB, The Tailor, May 11, 1915. 

118 Letter of John A. Petrone, in The TaUor, May 11, 1915, pp. 1-2; also 
article, ' * Some Season, ' ' by William Bloek, The TaUor, April 20, 1915, p. 4. 
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The New York episode was of the greatest importance in the 
history of the amalgamation affair, for it was this episode, more 
than any other cause, that influenced Secretary Sweeney of the 
Journeymen Tailors to abandon his support of the amalgamation 
plan. As early as April 6, 1915, Mr. Sweeney wrote : "* 

Bight from the first day to the present, we insisted on one thing. That 
was that all custom tailors should belong to our union. Up to the present 
time that is not carried out as we expected. No man can say that we agreed 
to anything else, and if any man or number of men think they can induce 
us to change our attitude on that point, they are mistaken. If the officers 
of the Amalgamation are not in a position to state exactly where the line 
is to be drawn on this question, they should be. If we are only to have the 
high class custom and a few label houses, then amalgamation is a one-sided 
affair. 

And in the issue of April 20, 1915, after reciting the experi- 
ence of the New York union, Mr. Sweeney said : ^^^ 

So far as we know, the officers of the A. C. W. are in no way to blame 
for the unsatisfactory results in New York and elsewhere. They cannot 
force the special order Tailors into our union, but that is no good reason 
for the Journeymen Tailors' Union to continue paying one thousand eight 
hundred dollars a month, for nothing - not even a say in how the organizers 
are to be distributed. . . . If we are to have amalgamation at all, we 
would have to reconstruct the whole thing. It is not possible to run it as 
it is now run, so far as we are concerned. 

From this time on, the turn of sentiment against the amalga- 
mation was rapid, and when the vote closed, July 3, 1915, it was 
found that the proposition to withdraw was carried, 3,961 to 
1,339. On the proposition to resume the old name, ''Journeymen 
Tailors' Union of America,'' the vote was 4,702 to 822; and on 
the proposition to resume the former jurisdiction, as ordered by 
the A. F. of L., the vote was 3,897 to 1,385."« 

In explanation of the reversal of opinion indicated by these 
votes, which, in spite of what has been said, may appear to be in- 
consistent with the previous attitude of the union, as indicated 
by the first vote on amalgamation, it is well to undertake some 
further analysis of the votes. A comparison of the first vote on 
amalgamation, which closed in December, 1914, with the second 
vote, which closed in July, 1915, indicated that fifty-two unions 

ii*I%e TaUar, AprU 6, 1915, p. 3. 

^^^ The Tailor, April 20, 1915, editorial, '^ Amalgamation not Satisfac- 
tory." 

ii« The Tailor, July 7, 1915, p. 4. 
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that gave a majority favorable to amalgamation on the first vote, 
gave a majority against it on the second vote, whereas there were 
only four unions that reversed their vote in the opposite direc- 
tion. It is not certain that the members who voted on the ques- 
tion the second time were the same members as those who voted 
on it the first time, the total vote in each case being less than 
fifty per cent of the total membership.^^^ If we assume, how- 
ever, that the group of voters in the two cases was approximately 
the same, the indications are that the vote against amalgamation 
on the second ballot included the vote of a large number of mem- 
bers who voted favorably to amalgamation on the first ballot. 
It is necessary, therefore, to account for the *' conversion'' of 
these members. It is obvious that the immediate propaganda for 
the reversal of the vote came from the Chicago conference, but 
the reasons which caused a number of members, in response to 
this propaganda, to reverse their previous decision, require ex- 
amination. These members may be divided into the following 
groups: 

(1) Members who voted for the amalgamation on the first 
ballot, believing that the proposition involved the union of Gar- 
ment Workers recognized by the American Federation of Labor, 
but who reversed their vote when they discovered that the amal- 
gamation was with a seceding body. 

(2) Members who became convinced as the result of the at- 
tempt to put the amalgamation into effect that it could not suc- 
ceed, either (a) on account of the opposition of the American 
Federation of Labor, or (b) on account of the diflSculty of pro- 
tecting the interests of the custom tailors' branch under the 
terms of the amalgamation. 

(3) Members who at the time of the first vote were personal 
supporters of Secretary Brais, but who questioned his motives 
in resigning from the secretaryship of the Tailors' Union and 
accepting office with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and 
who experienced some reaction against the amalgamation on this 
account.^^® 

In further explanation of the vote, it seems probable that the 
active propaganda conducted by friends of the amalgamation 

117 Cf. suprOy p. 113, note 94. 

lis The Tailor, March 2, 1915, p. 4, col. 3, letter of A. Dahlman. 
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plan at the time of the first ballot tended to swell the favorable 
vote on this ballot ; while on the other hand, the propaganda by 
the opponents of amalgamation at the time of the second ballot 
had a similar effect in the direction of defeating the proposition. 
It is desired to emphasize this point especially in connection with 
the ** floating'' or undecided vote, and also in connection with 
the indifferent element, which in the absence of an active propa- 
ganda wonld not vote at all.^^* 

In consequence of the compliance of the Tailors' Union with 
the instructions of the American Federation of Labor, the union 
was reinstated in the good graces of the Federation, and the 1915 
convention passed resolutions congratulating the Tailors upon 
their action, and confirming the full re-affiliation of the Tailors 
with the Federation.^*^ 

Since the withdrawal of the Journeymen Tailors from the 
amalgamation, the question of forming a single union in the 
clothing trade has attracted only intermittent attention. In Hie 
Tailor for December 7, 1915, an article by Mr. Lennon was pub- 
lished, in which he favored the formation of a single Interna- 
tional Union composed of the Journeymen Tailors, the United 
Garment Workers and the Ladies' Garment Workers. Each 

119 The following statement, compiled from the returns on the two votes 
on the amalgamation question, lends support to the explanations here ad- 
vanced : 

Anaiysia of retwns of 146 unions that voted on hoth ballots 

l8t haUot 2nd haUot 

Yes No Yes No 

52 unions that voted YES on the first ballot, 

and NO on the second: 1454 404 139 1597 

4 uniond that voted NO on the first ballot, 

and YES on the second: 50 60 75 43 

37 unions that voted YES on the first ballot, 

and YES on the second: 1153 102 755 107 

53 unions that voted NO on the first ballot, 

and NO on the second : 119 1554 139 1761 



Totals: 2776 2120 1108 3508 

Note: The returns of unions that did not vote on both ballots are 
omitted, as they are without value for purposes of comparison. 

120 Proceedings, A, F, of L., 1915, p. 401, report of committee on adjust- 
ment; %bid.f pp. 119-121, r^suntS of all action by the A. F. of L. in the 
matter of the Journeymen Tailors. 
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branch was to be gaaranteed self-government and the protection 
of its peculiar interests. As a step in this direction a permanent 
conference committee of three members from each organization 
was recommended, this conference committee to carry out the 
highest possible degree of cooperation between the three organi- 
zations, and to extend its powers to such an extent as might be 
approved by a referendum vote of the organizations.^^^ The 
most recent utterances on the subject include suggestions from 
Mr. Sweeney for the drawing up of propositions for the reor- 
ganization of the clothing trades by a joint committee of the 
''rank and file" of the three organizations, ofBicers to be ex- 
cluded; also propositions from the official organ of the Ladies' 
Garment Workers' Union, favorable to recognition by the A. F. 
of L. of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers' Union, (the Hill- 
man union), and a possible resumption of the movement for 
amalgamation between this union and the Joume3rmen Tailors' 
Union pt America.^** None of these propositions seems likely to 
receive official attention before the convention of the Journey- 
men Tailors' Union in August, 1917, and in view of the attitude 
of the American Federation of Labor at its 1916 convention, it 
is not probable that any movement involving the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers will receive the approval of the Federation. 

CONCLUSIONS **• 

1. The jurisdiction question in the tailoring industry is the 
outgrowth of industrial changes, which have resulted in a large 
part of the work formerly done by journeymen tailors of the old 
type being done by workers on a lower economic plane. 

2. The Journeymen Tailors' Union committed a serious eco- 
nomic blunder when it allowed the new systems of custom tailor- 
ing to grow up outside of its jurisdiction. 

3. The movement for unqualified amalgamation of the unions 
in the clothing trades, and for a leveling of craft lines and dif- 

121 The TaUor, December 7, 1916, p. 3, col. 4. 

122 The TaUor, February 13, 1917, p. 3, col. 1, editorial; tftid., col. 2, 
article reprinted from The Ladies' Garment Worker, entitled "A Tribute 
to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America." 

123 The conclusions here presented are from the standpoint of the jour- 
neymen tailors themselves. The effects of the jurisdiction policy on the 
industry at large will be considered in Ch. IV, "General Economic Bear- 
ings. ' ' 
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ferences of trade union policy, is closely associated with the 
Socialist movement, the growth of which, both in these trades 
and in the general labor movement, is partly due to the accession 
of European Socialists. 

4. The movement for an alliance or federation of unions in 
the clothing trades, whereby the autonomy of each interest would 
be preserved, is favored by the conservative elements, and is not 
confined to the Socialist group. 

5. It is not probable that any movement for amalgamation or 
federation in the clothing trades could be successful except under 
the foUowing conditions: 

(a) The interests of those unions which have developed their 
wages and union resources to the highest point must be protected. 

(b) There must be a conviction of absolute good faith on the 
part of all the amalgamating or federating elements. 

(c) The field of custom-made clothing of the grade and price 
heretofore manufactured mainly by journeymen tailors must be 
regarded as a unit in the plan of amalgamation or federation, 
regardless of the method of production. 

(d) The more prosperous branches of the industry must lay 
aside their prejudices and cooperate sincerely for the interest of 
the less prosperous branches. 

(e) The cooperation of the American Federation of Labor is 
essential. 

The reasons for most of the above conclusions, it is believed, 
are sufficiently evident from a x)erusal of the history just con- 
cluded. The second conclusion, however, which from the econ- 
omic standpoint is believed to be the most important, requires 
some further conunent. It seems certain that the refusal of the 
Journeymen Tailors for a number of years to admit the workers 
on new systems of manufacturing custom clothing was an eco- 
nomic mistake. If they had assumed jurisdiction over the tfew 
systems, several results might have been expected: 

(1) The new systems being almost without exception carried 
on in workshops and on a basis of time payment, conditions for 
standardization of hours and wages would have been more favor- 
able than they had ever been under the old systems, and it is 
probable that considerable improvements could have been ef- 
fected. 

(2) In this event the so-called cheap custom trade would not 
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have been as cheap as at present, and the fine trade would not 
have been undermined as rapidly. 

(3) In so far as the fine trade did suffer from the comx)etition 
of the cheaper systems, the tailors displaced would have been 
enabled, on account of the improved conditions in the cheaper 
trade, to obtain work there at living wages. 

(4) Where the journeymen tailors found it necessary to 
strike for their demands, it would not have been so easy for the 
employers to get their work done on the cheaper systems. 

As frequently pointed out by the advocates of admitting the 
cheap custom tailors, all of these results would have been a bene- 
fit to the skilled journeymen. However, these arguments were 
not suflBident to overcome the prejudice on the part of the skilled 
tailors against the cheaper workers, nor the fear on the part of 
the tailors in the smaUer towns that the slightest encouragement 
from the union would accelerate the movement of the trade to 
the larger cities, in which, in the main, the cheaper systems were 
being carried on. Where these tailors made their mistake was in 
the belief that the movement in question could be checked by any 
means whatever. The new systems afforded an opportunity to 
satisfy a popular demand at less cost. This being true, the 
drift of the work away from the old systems was inevitable, and 
could not be materially affected by any opposition or prejudice 
on the part of the unionists ; whereas if they had undertaken to 
organize the new systems, they could not, indeed, have prevented 
their establishment, but might have had a voice in their manage- 
ment. It is admitted that the tailors in recent days have seen 
their error and endeavored to adopt a different policy, but it is 
now rather late to make the change, inasmuch as the class of 
trade involved has either drifted into contractors' shops, where 
much of it has remained unorganized, or else it has been organ- 
ized by the garment workers' unions, who have had neither 
the strong motives nor the financial resources that the tailors 
would have had to raise it to a higher plane. 



CHAPTER IV 

GENERAL ECONOMIC BEARINGS 

It is the purpose of this chapter to consider some of the gen- 
eral economic consequences of the presence and activity of unions 
in the custom tailoring trade. 

For purposes of economic analysis we consider that portion of 
the clothing industry which is concerned with the making to 
order of coats, vests, trousers and overcoats.^ In general, the 
customer desiring to purchase any of these garments has his 
choice of garments made under four different systems of pro- 
duction; namely, (1) the old-fashioned journeymen tailoring 
system; (2) the team or sectional system; (3) the sx>ecial order 
system; and (4) the ready-made or garment working system. In 
the first case he will go to a local merchant tailor, who will take 
his measure, cut the pattern or have it cut, and turn the work 
over to skilled journeymen tailors to finish. In the second case 
he will also deal with a local merchant tailor, but the work will 
be done in accord with the new system of subdividing the work 
which we have already described in connection with the efilciency 
movement.* In the third case he will deal with an agent : either 
a traveling man, a local special order agent dealing exclusively 
in that line, or a local merchant tailor or haberdasher who main- 
tains a special order department. The agent will take the cus- 
tomer 's measure and specifications and send the same to a fac- 
tory, generally in another city, where the work will be done 
under a highly developed system of subdivision, emplojdng in 
the main employees who rank as garment workers rather than 

1 We do not forget that both journeTmen tailors and garment workers 
are employed in the making of elothing for women, but since this depart- 
ment of the industry concerns only a few members of the Journeymen 
Tailors' Union, it is considered unnecessary to include it in the present 
analysis. 

2 Cf, supra, p. 51. 
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tailors. In the fourth case the customer will go to a ready-made 
clothing store and from the proprietor's stock select the gar- 
ments which suit his taste and come the nearest to a proper fit, 
these garments being made by garment workers in factories un- 
der a fifystem which admits of even a higher degree of subdivision 
than the "special order," inasmuch as all sections of garments 
can be made in quantities and standard sizes. 

We may conceive of four suits of clothes, identical in materials 
and specifications, and differing only in the fact that they are 
made under the four different systems of production mentioned 
above. In order to arrive at a conclusion with reference to the 
kind of effects which have resulted from the organization of un- 
ions in the custom tailoring trade, we may assume first a situa- 
tion in which there are no unions in this trade, but the different 
systems of production are as described.' Let us assume that in 
such a situation the suit made on the first system costs the cus- 
tomer $30 ; on the second system, $28 ; on the third system, $25 ; 
and on the fourth system, $22. It is not necessary to account 
for all of the possible reasons for such differences in prices; it is 
reasonable to conclude, however, from our knowledge of the sev- 
eral systems of production, that if such differences in price exist, 
they are due in the main to two causes: (a) differences in labor 
costs; (b) differences in the scale of production, the ready-made 
system, on the whole, having the greatest advantage in this 
respect. 

Into a situation like the above, let us now suppose that the 

8 This assamption involveB another, namely, that in the absence of 
unionism the four different systems would have grown up. Upon this 
pointy however, we believe that there is no doubt. The rise of the ready- 
made clothing industry in the first instance was due to the demand for 
cheaper clothing than could be made to the order and measure of each cus- 
tomer, even under a completely non-union v6gime. The very rapid develop- 
ment of the same industry was due to the invention of the sewing machine 
and the organization of the industry on a large scale in factories, and there 
is no reason to believe that unionism was the determining cause of either 
of these phenomena. Given the ready-made industry, the development of 
methods of making custom clothing by which the competition of the ready- 
made could be met in part was also inevitable, inasmuch as the methods of 
making ready-made clothing lent themselves to the making of clothing to 
measure, were cheaper, and were known to enterprisers who were under 
pressure to retain their hold upon the custom trade. 
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element of unionism in the field of custom tailoring is gradually 
injected, until workers in this field are organized to the same 
extent as at present. In this event it is reasonable to suppose 
that the wages of custom tailors will be raised; and if, for the 
sake of argument, we assume that unionism in some form has 
reached all three of the establishments in which the three custom- 
made suits of our illustration were manufactured, we may assume 
that wages and labor costs have been increased for all of these 
establishments, but in a different measure in each, inasmuch as 
unionism is strongest in the journeymen tailors' trade, less 
strong in the ''sectional'' trade, and weakest in the special order 
trade. Let us assume that under the new conditions, in order to 
make the same percentage of profit as before, the merchant tailor 
employing the old system must sell the suit for $35; the mer- 
chant tailor employing the sectional system, for $30; and the 
special order firm, for $26. We may suppose the existence of 
certain buyers, who were just willing to pay $3 for the superior- 
ity of the special order suit over the ready-made suit ; $3 for the 
superiority of the ''sectional" suit over the special order suit; 
and $2 for the superiority of the journeyman tailored suit over 
the "sectional" suit. These buyers, under the circumstances of 
our problem as first phrased, would be indifferent as to whether 
they purchased the $22 ready-made suit, the $25 special order 
suit, the $28 "sectional " suit, or the $30 journeyman tailored 
suit. But under the new circumstances it is no longer a matter 
of indifference with these buyers which suit they purchase. Each 
of them will now prefer the ready-made suit at $22 to any of the 
other suits. 

There is another class of buyers, we may assume, who insist 
on a suit made to the individual order and measure, and for 
whom under the first conditions it would be a matter of indiffer- 
ence which of the three custom-made suits they bought ; we will 
assume, as in the case of the other group of buyers, that a jour- 
neyman tailored suit is worth to them just $2 more than a "sec- 
tional" suit; and a sectional suit just $3 more than a special 
order suit. Under the new conditions a "sectional" suit will 
cost $4 more than a special order suit, and a journeyman tailored 
suit $5 more than a "sectional" suit. It is obvious that under 
these conditions such buyers will purchase the special order suit. 
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and that the merchant tailor will lose their trade. In a similar 
way it can be shown, that even among buyers whose tastes con- 
fine them either to ''sectional" or to old-style journeyman tailor- 
ing, a rise in prices 9uch as we have assumed, which adds more to 
the price of the journeyman tailored suit than it does to the price 
of the sectional suit, will cause some buyers to abandon the for- 
mer in favor of the latter. It is only the buyers who insist ui>on 
a journeyman tailored suit under all circumstances, being per- 
sons who can afford to take this stand, who will continue with 
certainty to purchase the journeyman tailored suits. 

From the above argument we conclude that the introduction 
of unionism into the custom tailoring industry should have the 
effect: (1) of reducing the proportion which clothing made to 
measure bears to all clothing manufactured and sold;^ (2) of 
affecting unequally wages and prices in different branches of 
the custom tailoring field, resulting in a redistribution of the 
patronage within this field, to the disadvantage of those branches 
in which prices are raised the most.* 

These conclusions are diflScult to verify from observation and 

* The same conclusion should hold good, no matter what is the historical 
order of the introduction of the different systems of production. As a 
matter of fact, there was a time when custom tailoring held practically the 
entire field, and the large development of the ready-made, sectional and 
special order systems is decidedly recent; moreover, there were unions of 
custom tailors long before any of these systems acquired any considerable 
proportions; whereas in our illustration we assumed that the ready-made 
and other new systems were fully developed when unionism was injected 
into the custom tailoring field. Either in the actual case or in the assumed 
case, the field of custom tailoring, as compared with the whole field of 
clothing, is narrowed; and in both cases, after the garment working in- 
dustry comes into existence, the narrowing of the custom field is due to the 
process described, whereby a portion of the custom trade is transferred to 
the ready-made; but before the ready-made industry came into existence in 
its present form, the presence of unions in the custom field, in so far as it 
raised prices in that field, narrowed the field by stimulating the initiation 
of the ready-made system, as well as by inducing greater economy in cloth- 
ing or by inducing a larger use of substitutes (for example, second-hand 
clothing). 

s We have ignored hitherto the influence of unionism in the garment 
working trade, as a matter foreign to the thesis, but it is obvious that 
unionism in tiiis trade, in so far as it raises the price of ready-made 
clothing, will tend to retard the movement of patronage to this field from 
other fields. 
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experience, for the reason that the ready-made clothing industry 
has effects upon the custom tailoring industry of precisely the 
same kind as those which we should expect from the introduction 
of unionism in the custom field. The competition of the ready- 
made clothing industry, independently of any union influences, 
tends to reduce the proportion of all clothing which is made to 
measure, and to affect unequally different systems of production 
and different ranges of prices within the custom tailoring field 
itself ; effects precisely similar to those which our analysis showed 
should result from the organization of custom tailors into unions. 
There are no statistical data at hand for examining directly the 
consequences, either of the ready-made clothing industry or of 
the introduction of unionism ; nor for separating the consequen- 
ces of these two causes. There is no doubt, however, that in the 
past fifty years the proportion of all clothing made to measure 
has greatly decreased, while there has been a corresponding in- 
crease in the proportion of ready-made clothing ; and in the past 
twenty years it is the writer's opinion that the old-style mer- 
chant tailoring has lost quite as much trade to the sectional 
and special order systems as to the ready-made system. The old- 
style tailoring has held its own fairly well within a range of 
prices of suits from $50 to $150, but in the case of suits ranging 
from $50 down to $20 the competition of the new systems of 
custom tailoring and of the ready-made system has been keen. 
As far as the results of unionism in the custom tailoring trade 
are concerned, they appear to have been the following : 

(1) There has been an increase of wages, which in the case 
of the higher priced suits the merchant tailor has found it pos- 
sible to pass along to the consumer, but which in the case of the 
lower priced suits has obliged the merchant tailor to accept 
lower profits, and, coupled with other causes, has driven some 
merchant tailors out of business. In general, the increase of 
wages has contributed to decreasing the proportion of all cloth- 
ing that is made to measure. 

(2) The increase of wages in the case of journeymen tailors 
employed on the old system has accelerated the movement to- 
ward new and cheaper systems of production of custom-made 
clothing, which developed, for a time at least, outside of union 
influence, on account of the exclusive policy of the Journeymen 
Tailors' Union. 
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(3) The field of custom tailoring on the old system has been 
narrowed, and the number of journeymen employed on this sys- 
tem reduced, more rapidly than would have been the case had 
there been no union. 

(4) The wages of individual journeymen have been greater, 
and more uniform as between different firms, than they would 
have been if there had been no union. 

From the standpoint of the employer, therefore, the effect of 
unionism in the custom tailoring trade has been to increase the 
pressure, already strong on account of the competition of the 
ready-made system, tending to reduce his profits. At the same 
time, within those ranges of prices somewhat out of reach of the 
competition of the ready-made system, unionism has tended to 
prevent price-cutting among merchant tailors, and to hold up to 
some extent standards of quality and workmanship. 

From the standpoint of the consumer, unionism in the custom 
tailoring trade has not meant depriving the consumer of cheap 
clothing, because he could always avail himself of the ready- 
made, but it has meant that he has had to pay more for the 
luxury of having his clothing made to measure; and the ** mar- 
ginal consumer" for custom-made clothing at the increased 
prices has been obliged to satisfy himself with a lower grade. 



GLOSSARY 

Joumejrman tailor :- a tailor who has learned through a definite 
apprenticeship or equivalent training how to make an entire 
garment by his own labor, and who is employed upon clothing 
made to the order and measure of the individual customer. 

Individual system :- system under which the journeyman tailor 
alone, or assisted by one or more helpers hired by himself and 
under his supervision, makes the entire garment. 

Sectional or team system :- system under which each garment or 
suit is made by a 'Heam" composed of a relatively small num- 
ber of workers, each skilled in some particular process. 

Factory system :- system under which the garment or suit is 
made in a factory, like ready-made clothing, under a highly 
developed system of subdivision ; differs from the manufacture 
of ready-made clothing only in the fact that each garment or 
suit is made to fit the specifications of the individual customer. 

"Old-line" or ''old-style'' tailoring:- tailoring done by skilled 
journeymen tailors working on the individual system. 

Fine store, fine trade:- these expressions are used to distinguish 
merchant tailoring establishments selling suits within the ap- 
proximate price range of $35 to $150, and employing the indi- 
vidual system or a sectional system capable of turning out an 
equally high grade of work. 

Cheap trade :- applied to suits made to measure, but selling in 
general from $35 down; especially applied to clothing sold 
under the mail order or agency system, and made under the 
factory system. 

Bushelman:-a journeyman tailor employed by a merchant tai- 
loring establishment or by a ready-made clothing establishment 
to make alterations and repairs in clothing after it is finished. 

Single-handed :- without helpers. 
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Closed shop, definition of term, 22 

Collective agreement, 19; renewal, 
20 

Colorado Industrial Commission. See 
industrial 

Committee on laws and audit, 
origin and functions, 16 

Conference committee. See employ- 
ers, negotiations with 

Conventions, J. T. XJ. of A., 15, 17, 
95, 96, 102, 107 

Contractors, 39, 71 

Cost accounting. See labor 

Custom Clothing Makers' Union, 92- 
93 

Custom tailoring, 82. See special 
order trade 

Custom tailors' union, 85 

Denver, 49, 56, 58, 60 

Earnings of tailors, average yearly, 
33 

"Eflftciency" movement, 50 

Employers, negotiations with, 13; 
conference committee, 14, 15; 
shop meeting, 14 

England, 39, 49 

English-made clothing, importation 
of, 15 

European Socialists, 127. See pol- 
itics 

Free shops. See systems of produc- 
tion 
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Garment Workers' Union, 76; label, 
87 ; proposed amalgamation, 99 ; 
strike, 102 

Globe Tailoring Odmpany, 89 

Gompers, Samuel, 106, 107, 109 

Helpers, wages, 29, 33; dues, 103. 
See apprentice 

Hillman, Sidney, 113, 114, 116, 119 

Hillman union. See Amalgamated 
Gothing Workers 

Hours. See labor, hours of 

Houston, Tex., 66 

Industrial Commission of Colorado, 
58 

Industrial education, 81 

Industrial unionism. See politics, 
also unionism 

Initiation fee. See union 

International Ladies' Garment Work- 
ers Union, 86 

Itinerant system. See systems of 
production 

Jacobs Company, M. M., 87 

Jensen, Frederick, 18 

Journeymen Tailors' Department of 
the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. See 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 

Journeymen Tailors' Union of 
America 
Amalgamation proposed, lOl, 113 ; 

withdrawal from, 125 
Constitution amended, 30, 42, 88; 

label, 23, 89, 120 
See Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, Ladies' Garment Workers, 
special order trade. United Gar- 
ment Workers 

Kahn, 98 

Kansas City, 56 

Knights of Labor, 83 

Label. See Journeymen Tailors' 
Union of America 

Labor, hours of, 35-37, 60; cost ac- 
counting, 50, 130-131; female, 75 

Ladies' Garment Workers' Union, 
126; convention, 111; proposed 



amalgamation with J. T. U. of 

A., 99, 105 
See Journeymen Tailors' Union of 

America 
Lapan, T., 116 
Larger, Secretary, 111 
Lennon, Secretary, 15, 18, 21, 43, 45, 

48, 68, 76, 84, 87, 92, 97, 107, 

125 
Lockouts 
Definition of, 53; statistics, 61- 

63; ''victimized" members, 53 
See strikes 
Los Angeles, 56 
Losse, J. W., 89 

Materials, classification of, 28, 50 
Merchant Tailors' Exchange, 14, 15, 

16; arbitration proposed, 17; 

membership, 19; opposed to 

J. T. U. of A., 15 
Merchant Tailors' National Ex- 
change. See Merchant Tailors' 

Exchange 
Merchant Tailors' National Protec- 
tive Association, 16 
Milwaukee, 47 
Munich, 81 

Mutual benefit fund, 16 
Nashville, Tenn., 112 
National Association of Merchant 

Tailors of America, 18 
Newark, N. J., 100 
New York City, 14, 18, 26, 29, 86, 

95, 99, 112, 114, 122 ; strikes in, 

47, 102, 110 
NicoU the Tailor, 89 
Non-union shop, 22 
Open shop, agitation, 21; definition 

of term, 22 
Piece scales. See wages 
Piece system. See systems of pro- 
duction 
Politics 

Influence of, 85, 103, 107-111, 

127; industrial unionists, 109; 

Socialists, 85, 103, 109 
Portland, Ore., 47 
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Price biUs, 31 

Providence, 76 

Beady-made clothing industry, 82 

Bickert, President, 111 

Bochester, N. Y., 114, 122 

San Francisco, 30, 47 

Schlossberg, Joseph, 114, 116 

Scotch Woolen Mills, 98 

Seattle, 30, 47 

Sewing machine, effect on produc- 
tion systems, 39, 82 

Shop meeting. See employers, nego- 
tiations with 

Shop steward, 26 

Shop tailoring. See ready-made 
clothing industry 

Socialista See politics 

Special order trade, 82, 89, 92, 97; 
jurisdiction conceded to Ghir- 
ment Workers, 93; unionism, 
eifects on, 133 

St Louis, 100 

St. Paul, 18, 47, 121 

Strike benefit, 55; regulations, 56 

Strikes 
Avoidance of, 15, 21, 32, 57, 58; 
definition of, 53 ; garment work- 
ers, 110; policy of the union, 
54, 60; regulations, 56, 58; set- 
tlement of, 24, 58; statistics, 
61-63 
See benefits 

Sub-bosses. See contractors 

Sweating system, 39, 42 

Sweeney, Thomas, 117, 123, 126 

Systems of production 

Back shop, 60; free shops, 40-47; 

home work, 39; itinerant, 38; 

"old-Une," 51, 95, 129; piece, 

48; ready-made, 129; shop, 38; 



special order, 129; '^team," 51, 
83, 97, 129 

Tailors' Industrial Union, Interna- 
tional, 103 

Tailors' Progressive Union of Amer- 
ica, 83 

Tailors, skilled, 34; supply, 78 

Tariff laws affecting tailoring in- 
dustry, 15 

*'Time log," 31 

Trade caste, 91 

Trade schools, 81 

Union 
Initiation fee, 26; membership, 
24-26; recognition of, 20; reg- 
ulations, 26, 72; shop, 22, 24- 
25; terms, 26 
See apprentices 

Unionism 

Industrial and craft, 103, 106-7, 
111; effect on custom tailoring, 
133 

United Gkurment Workers of Amer- 
ica, 86, 104; amalgamation pro- 
posed with J. T. U. of A., 95, 
111-113 

"Victimized" members. See lock- 
out 

Wages, '97, 133 ; increases and reduc- 
tions, 31; piece scale, 27, 49; 
weekly scale, 30, 49; yearly 
earnings, 33 

Washington, B. C, 18, 101 

Weekly BuOetin, 101 

Weekly scales, in Seattle, 30; sub- 
stituted for piece system, 97 
See wages 

Winnipeg, 47 

Workshops. See iqrstems of produc- 
tion 
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